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NEW TEXT-BOOKS 
Second Year Latin 
Part I.— Miscellaneous Selections of Easy Latin. Part I1,.— Selections from Caesar’s Gallic War. 
Edited by Professor J, B. GrerNnoucn of Harvard University, B. L. D’OoGr, Professor of Latin 
and Greek in Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, and M. GRANT DANIELL, formerly Prine1- 
pal of Chauncy-Hall Schoo), Boston. 
Wentworth’s Plane and Solid Geometry 


Revised Edition. By G.A.Wernxrworrn. Half morocco. 466 pages, $1.25, 


Wentworth’s Plane Geometry 
Revised Edition. By G. A, Wextrwortn. Half morocco. 2f6 pages. 75 cents. 


Cairns’s Introduction to Rhetoric 
By WILLIAM B. CArRNs, Instructor in English in the University of Wisconsin. 272 pages, 90 cents. 


Davis’s Physical Geography 
By WiLtiAM M, Davis, Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard University, assisted by WIL- 
LIAM H. SNypeER, Master in Science in Worcester Academy. 428 pages. Illustrated, $1.25. 


Beman and Smith’s New Plane and Solid Geometry 
By Wooster W. BEMAN, Professor of Mathematics in the University of Michigan, and Davip E, 
SMITH, Principal of the State Normal School at Brockport, N.Y. Half leather, 382 pages. $1.25. 


Speer’s Advanced Arithmetic 


By WILLIAM W. SreeRr, District Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Ill. 261 pages. 50 cents. 


Cyr’s Fifth Reader 


By ELLEN M. Cyr, 432 pages. Illustrated. 70 cents. 


Tarbell’s Lessons in Language and Grammar 
By Horace S. TARBELL, Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. L., and MARTHA TARBELL. 
Book I., 148 pages, [llustrated, 35 cents. Book 331 pages. Lllustrated. 60 cents. 


Montgomery’s American History 
Edition of 1899, including the Spanish War. 402 -+-1xxxii pages. Illustrated. $1.00. 


Descriptive circulars of all our books sent, postpaid, on application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 


Maury’s Manual of Geography 


NEW 1899 EDITION 


It is thoroughly up to date in text and maps. 
vvyv 
It has a large number of new pictures, each of which in- 


structs as well as illustrates. 
vvyv 


The recently acquired Island Regions of the United States 
are graphically presented in text, illustrations, and maps. These 


are treated under the United States and not in a supplement. 
vvyv 


A new supplement contains much interesting and valuable 
fresh geographical information, including text and map of the 


Samoan Islands. 
vvyv 


Maury’s ideas and method of teaching geography were, when 
first presented, in advance of the times. They are to-day ac- 
cepted by a large proportion of thoughtful educators throughout 
the country as psychologically correct. After a brief presentation 
of the underlying principles of mathematical, physical, and _po- 
litical geography, each section of the earth is taught in detail, 
and finally, after the pupil has mastered these details, he is led 
by a carefully constructed series of review studies to look at the 
earth as a whole—as a unit. This is the true pedagogical method. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COPIPANY 
Washington Boston. 43-47 Tenth St., New York. 


714-716 Canal St., New Orleans. 


NOW READY, 


Kotelmann’s School Hygiene 


Dr. Kotelmann’s treatise was first published in 1805, and forms part of the great 
**Handbuch der Erziehungs und Unterrichtslebre fiir hihere Schulen” (Handbook of 
the Principles of Education and Instruction for Higher Schools), edited by Dr, A. 
Baumeister, It at once attracted the attention of specialists in different countries by 
reason of the masterly way in which it combined comprehensiveness with clearness 
and brevity, and scientific accuracy and moderation with an interesting, furceful, and, above all, prac- 
tical mode of treatment. The present translation is made not from the treatise published in 1895, but 
from a copy revised and enlarged by the author especially for this edition, The number of illustrations 
has been nearly doubled; and the additions to the text, aside from the alterations, consist partly of de- 
scriptions of the new 1lustrations and partly of an account of the investigations that have been made 
since the original was written. 

‘rhe treatise is not merely or even mainly a treatise on school sanitation and infections diseases, as 
the title might suggest to many, but rather a scientific discussion of the conditions of mental activity 
and health, and, in general, of the physical basis of education for both teachers and pupils. The reader 
will find here a competent treatment of many of the most substantial topics discussed in this country 
under the head of Child Study. 

“This book by Kotelmann is the best outline for the teacher. The book is writtenin an admirably concise 
style, and by the aid of numerous tables a vast number of important facts and principles are presented.”— Prof. 
W. H. H. BORNHAM, in The Pedagogical Seminary. 


Cloth, 16mo, pp. 300, $1.50, C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


PAUL BERGY’S SERIES reaching FRENCH. 


Conjugaison des Verbes Francais, avee Exercices, (/ust published.) 
12mo, limp cloth, &4 pages. 50 cents, postpaid. 


BOOKS PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 


Simples Notions de Francais, Numerousillus.$ .75 | Lectures Faciles Pour L' Etude du Francais... $1.00 
Livre des \lustrated. Cloth......... .50 | Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Cloth.......... 1,00 
Le Second Livre des Enfants, Ulustrated, Cloth, 75 | Short Selections for Translating English into 
La Langue Frangaise. 12mo, cloth, 292 pages.. 1 25 th 
La Langue Francaise. (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25 | Sans Famille, By Hector Malot. Abridged for 
Le Francais Pratique. 12mo, cloth, 196 pages.. 1 00 | school use. Paper, 60 cts.; cloth, 85cts. 
y PER CENT. DISCOUNT from these prices for introduction. Copies sent forexamination, Complete 
~ catalogue of all French and other foreign books on application. 

851 and 853 SIXTH AVENUE.........- (cor. 48th St.), NEW YORK. 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic. 


Books II, 111, 1V, V, VI, VII, VIII. 


Elementary treatment of Algebra and Geometry in the higher grades, 


A BOOK FOR EACH SCHOOL YEAR. 


HE most notable publication of the time for teaching Number. Heartily endorsed by prominent educators, Some special features. 


lower grades, The same subjects recurring with more difficult examples from grade to grade. 
These books will develop “thought power” in a marked degree. Educators will do well to examine these 


Price, 25 cts. each book, 


Elementary treatment of mary tepics In the 
Much work in Mensuration and comparison of magnitudes and geometric forms, 


eee Sample copy sent for 15 cents each. THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston and Chicago. 


supplies of Florida cedar for many years to come. 
GRAPHITE 
stamps and mention the JOURNAL. 


EDAR is the universal wood used for pencils at the present time. The best 
source of supply is Florida; but so many pencils are made and the demand is so 
| | great that the Florida supply is rapidly becoming exhausted, and the day is not 
far distant when the pencil manufacturers of the world will be compelled to look else- 
where or to use some othcr material. The Dixon Company make use only of the soft, 
straight-grained Florida cedar, and by careful foresight have secured sources of ample 


Teachers will be gratified at receiving the samples of 


ENCILS 


which are sent in response to their request, if they send 16 cents in 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. . . . Jersey City, N. J. aS 


Rafting Cedar Logs to the Dixon Mill at Crystal River, Fla. 
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CHOICE READING 


HOME CITY PUBLISHING CO., P, 0, Box 55, Springfield, 0. ° 


Any teacher, whether employed in a public 
or private school, in the United States, Canada 
or Mexico, who sends us his or her full name 
and address will receive by return mail, free 
of all cost and postage prepaid, a package of 
literature which will be found very helpful in 
school work. Ours is a reputable concern, and 
publisher of PETS AND ANIMALS, the great 
monthly magazine devoted to the interest of 
the animal world—to the doctrine that kind- 
ness, thoughtfulness and mercy extended to 
dumb creatures adds nobility and breadth to 
the mind of the person who performs the 
service. The above is a bona-fide offer made 
for a limited time only, and should be taken 
advantage of at once. Send your name and 
address, and 
you will re- 
ceive the pack- 
age of litéra- 
ture promptly. 
Address P 


BY-PRODUCTS. 


A new cement is to be manufactured 
from the waste from soda ash works. The 
fact is important in itself, because cement 
is daily becoming a greater factor in the 
structural work of this country. It is im- 
portant in the abstract, because it is a part 
of an economic development that is begin- 
ning to receive attention in this prodigal 
nation—the utilization of by-products. 
America has been too busy dealing with 
crude raw materials, until recently, to 
realize the vast wealth that is wasted in 
original processes. 

In this matter of cement—now indis- 
pensable for building purposes—the blast 
furnaces produce annually about a million 


has been used to fill in low lands, abused 
to fill in the rivers and cast away as 
refuse. But authority is not wanting to 
the effect that furnace slag will make 
cement as good as the best that has ever 
been laid. ~The use of soda ash for the 
purpose may serve to direct practical at- 
tention to this abundant product. When 
slag is utilized,’as asbestos has been, it 


will be reasonable to expect efforts to turn 
the furnace gases to practical account, as 
in Scotland; the coke gases into fuel, and 
the coking ammonia into nitrogen for 
agricultural uses. Cheaper nitrogen—for 
the lands that will not grow leguminous 
plants—is one of the crying needs of agri- 
culture, and the ammonia from coke- 
making promises a supply until the means 
are devised for extracting it from the air 
in quantity. 

There are many other wastes that 
should be utilized. In fact, there is prob- 
ably only one crude product that is 
manipulated to yield all that it is capable 
of, namely, crude petroleum. Aside from 
illuminating and lubricating oil, it is made 
to yield about 150 by-products, some of 
them rather more valuable than the main 
production—altogether representing the 
difference between handsome profits and 
what would be actual loss if nothing but 
illuminant or lubricant was saved. The 
movement has started, however, for eco- 
nomic production, and American industry 
may perceive fresh fields for conquest and 
the return of illimitable wealth.—Pitts- 
burg Dispatch. 


PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth’s 


TEACHERS OF DRAWING 


“Koh-i-noor” 


**Koh-i-noor”’ 
; Does not Break or 
Smear. 


**Koh-i-noor’”’ 


Erases Easily. 


**Koh-i-noor”’ 
Outlasts all Other 
Pencils. 


**Koh-i-noor’”’ 

Is made in 16 De- 
grees, thereby 
suits all pur- 
poses. 


should remember that the work 


of the pupil reflects either credit or discredit upon the teacher. 
Instruct your pupils to always use “KOH-I-NOOR”’ pencils and 


CREDIT will reflect upon both 


teacher and pupil. 


KOH-I-NOOR pencils are for sale by all dealers. 


123 West Houston St., 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA and LONDON, 


AMERICAN OFFICE: 


>: : NEW YORK. 


Planetary Pencil Pointer 


HERE ISA FINE OPPORTUNITY | Maps! Globes! Books! 
N. Y. The course is a ten weeks’ course, and 
Send for the October number of the Normal J, L, HAMMETT COMPANY 
paper will be full of good things for the pro- , : 
The Pamlih Gymnasium 
Port Leyden, N. Y. 
offered for sale. 
of Swedish health gymnastics, and has had a 
gymnast. Address 


EDUCATION. 
for IMPROVESIENT. Take a course 
in the Correspondence School, Port Leyden, KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 
costs only one dollar a subject. Our courses ppl 
in Grammar and History are especially fine. 
Teacher. This number will contain a good 70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
sketch of the life of Sam Houston. The NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
gressive teacher. Address 
NORMAL TEACHER, 
Of San Francisco, Calif., with all its appli- 
ances, good-will, and extensive patronage, is 
FS This gymnasium has a high reputation for 
7 / its medico-gy mnastic department and its system 
paying business from its start. A fine opening 
for a practising electro-therapeutist or medical 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. 


The Short Line Between 
BOSTON 


Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. DICK 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 


ALBANY 
SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. NIAGARA FALLS, 
Desirable school property for sale in East Texas CHICAGO, 
ata sacrifice. For terms and particulars address, ST. LOUIS 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, CINCINN ATl, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


And All Points Wesi. 


Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN BOSTON AND 

BURLINGTON, VT.,. MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 
And All Canadian Points. 


Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all 
through trains. 


For Time Tables or space in-Sleeping Cars call on 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 


J. R. WATSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, MAss. 


For Sale. 


One of the best Commercial Colleges 
in Massachusetts is offered for sale on 
very reasonable terms. It has a large 
patronage, there being no similar school 
within fourteen miles. The school and 
its furniture will be sold separately. 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Property for Sale. 


A well-established school in Texas, paying 
a large profit on investment, will be sold 
at a great sacrifice. 
Satisfactory cause for selling. 
Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 


Address AGENCY DEPT,, 
JOURNAL oF EpucaTion, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


ARROWHEAD PEN 


1067, ARROWHEAD, 


GILLOT 
OFFICIAL PEN 


1066, KEGISTRY. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense. 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


1065, UF FICLAL, 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 91 John Street, New York. 


Why Current History 


IS INVALUABLE TO 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


BECAUSE it is the only publication giving a complete present-day history of the world. 


BECAUSE each article is a carefully studied, impartial summary of facts, sifted of non- 
essentials, preserving an admirable conformity to historical perspective and a due 
regard for proper proportions and relations. 


BECAUSE it is eminently fair and unbiased in treatment of controverted questions, con- 
fining itself to an attempt, not to mold or direct sentiment, but to present facts 
faithfully and clearly, leaving it to the reader to choose his own ground and form 
an intelligent opinion for himself. 

BECAUSE it supplements all existing cyclopedias and text-books by giving the lat: st infor- 
mation on all topics within its world-wide range. 

BECAUSE it is a dictionary of history, always handy for ready use, and contains in indexed 
form what teachers and students do not have the time or opportunity to search for 
in newspapers and magazines. . 

BECAUSE it is endorsed by eminent educators, librarians, and public men everywhere, and 
most highly spoken of where best known. 


CURRENT HISTORY is published quarterly, at 1.50 a year. Each number consists of 
256 pages, with from 50 to 75 portraits, views, and maps. Thoroughly indexed. Send for 
descrivtive circular and free specimen pages. 


CURRENT HISTORY COMPANY, Publishers, 


14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 


INDERGAR EN noon, } 
SCHOOL 
supplies } New York.” 


Send for New Caralogue. 


When corresponding with our advertisers please mention this journal, 


When corresponding withadvertisers, please mention this journal. 
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Journal Education. 


Vol. L. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 7, 1899. 


Number 9. 


Journal of Hducation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, ¢ 3 $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 a yeer 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ‘ 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 6.50 * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
wore is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 4 year 
Both papers to one address, . . . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
8 Somerset St. - - - Boston, Mass. 


HO! BONNY BOY. 
Ho! bonny boy, with cheek of brown, 
In the river wading, 
What the dreams within your head, 
Slowly, slowly fading? 
Vacation's nearly gone, you say, 
With schooltime growing nearer, 
And every moment of the day 
Is growing sweetly dearer. 


Slowly summer steals away, 
Vacation joys are fading, 
While every moment is so dear, 
In the river wading. 
Turtle sleeping on a log, 
Sand peep where the beach is; 
Cherries growing in the sun, 
Where the cat-bird screeches. 


But the river, bonny boy, 

Is not always sleeping; 
There is work for it and you, 
There is joy and weeping. 
Time in summer for your fun, 
Time to work in winter, 
For the race is always won 
By the fleetest sprinter. 


Ho! curly head, this lesson learn, 
The world is only seeming 
To the boy who idly stands 
And wastes the day in dreaming. 
There’s a work for you somewhere, 
And a way to follow; 
There’s a joy for every care, 
A hill for every hollow. 
—Walter M. Hazeltine. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


J. Powett Jones, Painesville, O.: Music is noise 
that is nice. 


Miss Evizapetu Root: 
college graduate and an experienced teacher is just 
about the relation between a woman who has cooked 
and one who has studied a cook book. 


N. E. A. Committee on College Entrance Require- 
ments: The most pressing need for higher education 
in America is a better understanding between the 
secondary schools and the colleges and universities 
in regard to requirements for admission. 


Anprew S. Draper, President University of Mlli- 
nois: A superintendent must be a brave and coura- 
geous man to battle for right and progress. If he is 
not exceptionally strong, in time this thing subdues 
him and he becomes only an accomplished compro- 
miser, 


Cuartes De Garmo: The study of education is a 


serious undertaking. Though educational forces may 


trace their fountain source to the deep springs of sen. 
timent, or the insight of the philosopher, or the in- 
stincts of the people, they must still be guided in 
their evolution by those mental and social laws whose 
investigation is the peculiar province of psychology, 
ethics, history, economics, and political and social 
science. 


The relation between a. 


AN OVERLAND CAR. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

[ came across the continent after the Los Angeles 
hieeting via the Southern and Union Pacific and the 
Northwestern route with a company that “cannot be 
beat,” and that is not slang, as will appear later. 
Chance does some good things for us. There was no 
one in the car whom I knew, and but one of whom I 
had ever heard. 

There were two Michiganders, father and son, civil 
engineers, the father trained in Germany before com- 
ing to this country, the son educated at Ann Arbor. 
The former has been a civil engineer of the Corean 
government for nine years, and the son has been asso- 
ciated with him for five years. If there is aught that 
they do not know about the geography, the politics, 
or the people of China, Corea, and Japan, I did not 
discover it, 

There was a New York railroad man, well equipped, 
who has been traveling for eleven years from Japan to 
Australia, back and forth, all the time, visiting every 
important seaport in the East regularly for the pur- 
pose of directing the passenger traflic of Asia and 
Australasia via the Overland route to Chicago and the 
Atlantic. \What enterprise! Tor the first time | had 
as a comrade a man who was thoroughly familiar with 
every port in the Kast. 1 wished 1 was writing a 
geography. He had been away for eleven years, and it 
was interesting to note the questions he asked. With 
him were the Pacific coast passenger agents of both 
the Union Pacific and Northwestern roads. They 
were to have a “round-up” in Chicago. If you have 
never traveled day after day with high railroad offli- 
cials when they are off for an outing, you do not know 
one of the good things that some of us do. They are 
masters of the situation. The conductors, trainmen, 
station agents, Wagner conductors and porters, din- 
ing car conductors and waiters know what they have 


along. These men never have anything on their 
mind. ‘They are just mighty good fellows, getting all 


that railroad life affords them at the time. Their in- 
formation is always a surprise and a delight. 

Then we had with us Major Bates of the United 
States regular army, returning from the Philippines 
after eleven months out there. He knew whereof he 
spoke. In the long hours, of which there was a gen- 
erous supply, he did not hesitate to talk in a free and 
“asy manner. He never once said “Don’t tell,” but 
simply trusted my sense of propriety not to make him 
responsible for anything that I might happen to know 
of the Philippine islands and war. He described his 
battles vividly, gave a graphic description of the 
year’s complications, of Filipino characteristics, of 
climate, and of the outlook from his standpoint. 
There was also the wife of a merchant in Manila who 
had lived there long under Spanish rule before Dewey 
took breakfast in their harbor on May day in 1898, 
and there was the young wife of a Hong Kong mer- 
chant, a Wisconsin girl, who went to China as a bride 
two years ago Ilere were six persons who as a whole 
knew everything about the East that a Yankee could 
wish to know. No month of reading would have 
given the same vivid view. In no way from books 
could | have gotten so good a knowledge of that 
region. The three and a half days were worth the 
whole trip twice over. T would gladly have taken the 
trip to Los Angeles for the good that came to me 
from these companionships. 

Nor were these all. There was with us the man 
who trained Jim Corbett for his great winning fight 
with John L. Sullivan, who has known intimately 
every great American prize fighter,—Sullivan, Cor- 
bett, Fitzsimmons, McCoy, Sharkey, and Jeffries. He 
was a delightful talker, a philosopher in prize fighting. 

Oh, T forgot.—there was Jim Jeffries, his brother, 
his trainer and manager! Not the least pleasing 
feature of the trip was this group. What, a prize 
fighter! Yes, the champion at that. Didn’t I say 
that car “can’t be beat”? 


“Jim”’,--everybody called him “Jim’’,—no, I did 
not get quite to that; i. e., | think I did not, but Pll 
net take oath to it,—-is a clean, wholesome, compan- 
ionable fellow. Physically he is immense. Six feet 
two in bare feet, with the broadest shoulders on any 
known man, he is probably the most wonderful anima] 
creation in the world. He is the farthest remove from 
a brawler or braggart, a man apparently and by repu- 
tation clean, and without pride or ostentation he is 
thoroughly enjoyable as a traveling companion. He 
ix genuinely interesting. He is but twenty-four, and 
was until auite recently a hard-working boiler maker 
in Los Angeles. [le is in no ordinary sense a fighter. 
It is said that he never struck a blow in anger or in a 
quarrel in his life. He is so mighty as to be almost 
majestic, powerful, vigorous, lithe for his size, skill- 
ful in tactics and heroic under punishment—I take 
Corbett’s trainer's word for some of this estimate—I 
do not wonder that sports will watch with interest to 
see who will first be able to take from him the belt. 
I did not think I could be interested in a prize fighter, 
but ] am genuinely glad that I had so good an oppor- 
tunity to know Jeffries. 

It was well on toward midnight when we broke up 
for the last evening in the Buffet car, and “Jim” said, 
“Well, take a glass of beer with me this once?” Who 
would say no? Theoretically you might, but prac- 
tically,--well, no cne would ever know whether you 
did or not. That is one beauty of traveling. I will 
not say what I might have done had not some one said, 
“Make a Napa-soda lemonade!” and we said “good- 
bye” all round. 


FUNDAMENTALS 1N TEACHING. 


BY STATE SUPERINTENDENT L. D. HARVEY, WISCONSIN, 


The subjects which are taught in the public schools, 
the order in which they are taught, and the time de- 
voted to them are in the main determined, not by 
those who do the teaching, but by those above them in 
authority. This organization of the curriculum of 
the public schools is a necessity in order to secure unity 
and continuity in the school work of the pupil. It 
still leaves a large degree of freedom to the individual 
teacher in the administration of the course of study. 
In our professional schools for the training of 
teachers, in our teachers’ institutes, teachers’ meet- 
ings and conventions of various sorts, an undue 
amount of time and effort is given to the methods of 
teaching. methods of testing, and methods of drilling, 
and too little time to the method of determining what 
shall be taught in any given recitation, what drill ex- 
ercises are needed, and what testing shall be applied 
at any given time and to.any given class, group, or in- 
dividual. Failure to determine the what as indicated 
above is responsible for more of the poor results 
rightly charged against our schools than failure at any 
other point. The how in teaching always depends 
upon the what of the subject, the what of the pupil, 
and the what of the teacher. 

The following is suggested as furnishing a basis for 
the development of the method of determining what 
is to be done for and in any given recitation :— 

First—The teacher must have in mind a definite 
purpose, or purposes, to be realized in the next recita- 
tion. 

Second——The teacher must have in mind the things 
which must be known or done, in order that the pur- 
poses may be realized. 

Third—The teacher must determine what of the 
things falling under No. 2 the pupil now knows or can 
now do. 

Fourth—He must determine what of the things 
enumerated in No. 2 the pupil still has to learn or to 
do, and the order in which they should be known or 
done. 

When these four things have been determined the 
teacher is ready to consider the question of how these 
things shal] be taught or learned, and until these four 
things are determined any consideration of the how 
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is a putting of the cart before the horse. Other 
things being equal, the best teaching is always done 
when this order of procedure is followed by the 
teacher, either consciously or unconsciously, perhaps 
best when unconsciously followed.—Abstract of Ad- 
dress before N. BE. A. 


TOLEDO'S NEW SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


BY HON. J. KENT HAMILTON, 
Member of the Toledo School Board. 


With the growth of cities the boards of education 
have been made up of members elected from the dif- 
ferent wards, and as the city increases in population 
and in the number of its wards the boards of education 
undergo a corresponding increase, In Toledo the 
conclusion has been arrived at that many of the 
troubles which beset the old board were owing to the 
size of the board. 

Where a member is elected from a ward, his inter- 
ests will be those of the ward, instead of those of the 
people as a whole. While good schools, good teachers, 
and the promotion of the cause of education for the 
whole city merit and do receive his support, human 
nature leads him to subordinate other things to the 
special benefit of the section and the people he im- 
mediately represents. 

Moreover, in a large board the objectionable com- 
mittee system must prevail. Then, too, the board is 
apt to be turned into a debating society, and the deeid- 
ing of matters in the heat of debate must prejudice the 
hoard in the eves of the public. 

very one concedes that parties and politics should 
have no place in school questions, nor in my experi- 
ence have members been influenced by political con- 
siderations. But in ward elections it is most difficult 
to secure the nomination of prudent, thoughtful, and 
intelligent men, due to the fact that the importance of 
these places is not appreciated by party managers. 

It is impossible for boards of education to attend to 
all executive, as well as legislative functions—to de- 
termine expenditures, equip schools, fix salaries, and 
attend to all matters which may properly be regarded 
as legislative, and at the same time appoint all teachers 
of all grades. 

The question whether a small board, chosen by the 
electors at large, or a large board, chosen by the elec- 
tors from the various wards, and which is, therefore, 
representative of the different wards, is better, seems 
to be quite satisfactorily determined by the school law 
in ‘Toledo. 

The five members composing the board meet every 
two weeks, or oftener if required, and dispose, with a 
reasonable degree of rapidity, of all business coming 
They discuss and determine matters 
sitting around a table. No long orations, no exten- 
sive debates nor discussions prevail, except so far as 
five gentlemen in deciding business matters find it 
necessary to discuss in a friendly way questions com- 
ing before them. 

The board has never had any standing committees. 
When it seems desirable to appoint a committee for a 


hefore them. 


special Purpose, such special committees are ap- 
pointed, but the board regards itself as a committee of 
the whole. 

Practically, no regulations for its own governance 
have been adopted. Very rarely have any questions 
of parliamentary procedure arisen, and there has been 
ho necessity for establishing rules of procedure. 

The business manager always has his schedule of 
bills and matters coming up for consideration, and 
each one coming up by itself is discussed, so far as dis- 
After 
that matters coming from the superintendent of in- 
The super- 
intendent and business manager are expected to be 
and always have been present at the meetings of the 
hoard, 


CUSSION IS necessary, passed upon and decided, 


struction are in like manner disposed of, 


Politics have never been known to enter into the 
deliberations, or to have any effect upon the members 
in making their decisions. No member was elected 
on any party ticket, but each one regards himself as 
representing the entire body of voters, and in what- 
ever is done each member feels himself entirely free 
from any special obligation to any ward, special divi- 
sion, or district of the city. 


li will be observed that the executive department 


of the school board by this system is placed in the 
superintendent of instruction in matters educational, 
and in the business manager in questions involving 
business details. The board are relieved of many of 
tlie responsibilities and annoyances which, under the 
old law, were the accompaniments of the position. 

The superintendent of instruction should be held 
responsible for results, and unless he has the authority 
to choose, and, if necessary, remove subordinate in- 
structors, he cannot fairly be held responsible for re- 
sults. Where a school board have obtained a superin- 
tendent of large experience in school work, of good 
judgment, good executive ability, superior intelli- 
gence, with capacity and willingness for work, and a 
genuine love for his calling, aided by a corps of 
teachers of like quality, they are fortunate indeed. 
Such a gentleman we have in Toledo, and we have also 
heen fortunate in securing as business manager an old 
merchant who was on the school board many years, 
and is in every respect a business man, capable of 
management of large affairs. 


ART OF NOT HEARING, 
‘ 

The happy art of not hearing should be learned by 
all. Phere are so many things which it is painful to 
hear, very many which, if heard, will disturb the 
temper, corrupt simplicity and modesty, detract from 
contentment and happiness. If aman falls into a 
violent passion and calls all manner of names, at the 
first words we should shut our ears and hear no more. 
If ina quiet voyage of life we find ourselves caught in 
one of these domestic whirlwinds of scolding, we 
should shut our ears as a sailor would furl his sail, 
and, making all tight, seud before the gale. If a hot, 
restless man begins to inflame our feelings, we should 
consider what mischief the fiery sparks may do in our 
magazine below, where our temper is kept, and in- 
stantly close the door. Often if all the petty things 
said of a man by heedless and ill-natured idlers were 
brought home with him, he would become a mere 
walking pincushion stuck full of sharp remarks. If 
we would be happy, when among good men we should 
open our ears: when among bad men, shut them. It 
is not worth while to hear what our neighbors say 
about our children, what our rivals say about our busi- 
ness, our dress, or our alfairs.—Pennsylvania School 
Journal. 

SCHOOL READING THROUGH THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


BY MARY L. JONES, LOS ANGELES, 


The public library is the complement of the public 
schools. The two working together and not inde- 
pendently effect the greatest good to the greatest num- 
her, with the least. expenditure of money and energy. 
Both are trying te bridge the chasm between formal 
instruction and the firm mastery of “the best that has 
heen thought and said in the world.’ In some 
libraries school work is attempted, but merely as a 
temporary measure for certain classes beyond the 
reach of common Frequently the school 
library duplicates the work of the publie library. 
The result does not justify. the extravagance. Chil- 
dren taught to read from the school library alone do 
not develop the publie library habit, and their educa- 
tion is indeed ended when they leave school. A single 
Suc- 
cessful work has been accomplished in spite of rather 
The best work is 
hased on mutual good will of teachers and library 
stall, 


The experimental stage is not yet passed. 


schools. 


hoard) sometimes manages both institutions. 
than because of this combination. 


All this is unstable and hence unsatisfactory. 
In Los 
Angeles a successful plan has been in operation for 
years, A generous school library system is provided 
for by law in California. In earlier years in the eity 
of Los Angeles books were purchased and placed di- 
reethy in 


the schools. Useless duplication resulted, 


In 1892 a correlation of forces was effected. Books 
on hand were deposited in the publie library, and with 
additions have since heen administered as a part of if, 
open to all readers. The entire library is at the dis- 
Kor school, use they may take 
twenty books at a time, retaining them one month. 
The city is divided into four districts, each changing 
its hooks on specified days. The board of education 


posal of teachers, 


‘must be examined, 


provides for collection and distribution of books. In 
the public library the juvenile and school departments 
are combined. A large number of reference books 
are placed in the department for the use of pupils, 
others are retained in the schoolrooms. Periodicals, 
both popular and pedagogical, are at the disposal of 
teachers. A vacant schoolroom has been furnished 
hy the school board as a reading room, with four hun 
dred volumes from the public library. An audience 
room in the same building affords facilities for lee 
Other schoolrooms will be put to a 
similar use. School and library co-operating are thu- 
accomplishing the greatest amount of good upon the 
minimum amount of money, time, and energy. Chil- 
dren have the public library brought to them every 
day. The interest extends to parents and elder 
brothers and sisters. As a consequence, children are 
retained in school for a longer time. The infaney of 
the race, thus prolonged, will result in a higher state 
of civilization than any vet attained.—Abstract of Ad- 
dress before the N. A. 
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FAULTY ENGLISH IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT ERNEST D. 


DANIELS, 


Vigorous efforts are being made in the secondary 
schools to better the pupil’s use of the English lan- 
guage. That this is needed is beyond question, but it 
is just as certain that many of the methods now 
favored are overleaping themselves and with the re- 
sults of poorer English in examination papers. 

Before the right remedy can be found all the causes 
In the days of small things the 
typical college student was the best son of the choicest 
family in the little village. He was sent at a great sac- 
rifice, aided ofttimes by the neighbors. This student, 
realizing the self-denials at home, fired with a noble 
ambition and with his life consecrated to the ministry, 
or some calling considered equally as sacred, felt that 
each effort of he the best in him. 
nelish resulted naturally from such a spirit. But 


his must Grood 


now, “O tempora, O mores!” the average college stu 
dent is the son of the successful merchant or man 
facturer. Tle is sent to sow his wild oats and to polis! 
otf.—with no higher ideal than “to pass,” caring little 
for his lessons, which he thinks will not fit him for 
a business career. With no high ideals, 
contented we lie, 
Not ready to live, not fitted to die.” 

Such students, all of whose efforts at keeping awake 
are expended not to catch the winged-words from the 
fervent teacher, but for amusement,—such students, 
to whom the success of the college athletic team is 
more Vital than any lesson can ever be, belch forth in 
their conversation slang, slang, slang. 

ach of the various athletics has its technical lan- 
viage, but) slightly removed from slang. Sug¢h lan- 
guage becomes the substitution for thought rather 
than its expression. This taste is reflected and fos- 
tered by the great dailies, whose-correspondent is oft- 
times an ex-college champion famous for brawn rather 
Thus the harm is ineuleated. Can stu- 
dents whose major interests are in sports drink deep 
from the well of English undefiled ? 


than brain. 


The writer was an athlete once in a college of no 
ven then he used to wonder at the un- 
He be- 


heves still in manly sports, but they should be kept in 


mean rank. 
due prominence and time given to sports. 


which, 
to its, and not 


their place, and the regular college routine 
after all, is the one that fits for life 
he given up fora lees, 

The theatre, ever ready to welcome the college boys. 
instils ever more deeply its vaudeville decoction of 
slang. Ile is the popular low comedian to-day who 
can Invent and popularize a new slang. ; 

In the schools, direct moral instruetion per se is a 
failure. The more we teach directly about good 
morals, the more repellent do we make virtue seem to 
the vouth. Good English is only a means to express 
thought clearly. Tf, then, the means becomes exalted 
into an end, as it is in many of the Massachusetts 
schools, there is something so incongruous in the 
effort that the vouthful mind is repelled without know- 
Ing why, 


Further, there is an esprit de corps among boys to 
prevents the individual 
The good 


stand by one another that 


from doing more or better than his mates, 
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student is for very shame driven from using the 
teacher's language before his chums. 

The language of the home ofttimes, of the shop, of 
the mill, of the street is faulty. How can the influ- 
ence of a few hours a day correct the abiding influ- 
After a certain point, direct instruc- 
tion in the use of good English must be a failure by 
the very best of present methods. Every lesson imal 
branches must foster it. Good English must be an 
atmosphere, an environment, not a thou shalt and 
thou shalt not. Lessons in mathematics and classics 
rightly taught count more for good English than 
courses upon courses in English literature, as at pres- 
ent conducted, ever can. 


ences around 


The language of the English student on coming to 
the university is far better than that of our students 
of the same grade. Three-fourths of his time has 
already been devoted to the classics with jittle or no 
separate study of Hneglish. 

In order that the pupil may translate into correct 
and elegant English Vergilii Aeneidos, Lib. IIL. 389- 
393, and to know why it is correct both demands and 
creates more power and masterv of the English lan- 
guage than hosts of language lessons can ever furnish. 


A TRIP ACKOSS THE CONTINENT. 

‘the New England delegation to the Nationa: 
iMditorial Asseciation had a grand good time on its 
trip te Portland, Ore. From beginning to end we 
were as happy as the day is long—and our days were 
often lengthened into the small hours of the morning. 
All things and all persons conspired to) make our 
pleasure and happiness complete to overflowing. — All 
sedate dignity and city conventionalities were Jost the 
first day under apt or jocose nicknames, and though 
we started from Boston entire strangers, we were soon) 
one large family, with “Papa” Barrows as our protect- 
ing saint, the voungest in the car as “Grandma,” and 
as goodly a let of brothers and sisters, uncles, aunts, 
and cousins as any mortal could ask for. We were 
cood comrades all, 

Our sleeper, the Tonquin, was a handsome car, and 
it was declared the finest the editorial party ever 
traveled in. We learned in time that the Canadian 
Pacific railwey has other cars equally commodious and 
elegant, but the ‘Tonquin was always home to us, and 
it held cur affections to the end. At the outset we 
were supplied by the C. PLR. with annotated: time- 
tables containing maps, varied information, aud de- 
ciotes of the country and the stations we 


passer, 


It was a guide and notebook combined, he- 
came our veluect and inseparable companion, and 
added inuch to the interest and profit of the trip. 

Our route teok us to Montreal, and then straight 
across the broad continent, with fresh scenes and new 
aspects cf if all the way. The change from New 
Kneland to another country was intangible, yet sensi- 
ble, even without the emphasis of the Union Jack fly- 
ing from buildings by the way. Along with the stars 
and stripes, we missed the substantial barns, the little 
-quare schoalhouses, and the tapering chureh spires 
of New England villages, but the small settlements of 
Conada showed more signs of prosperous activity. 
We soen reconciled ourselves to the square, stubby 
towers of the churches, and large flocks of sheep on 
the hillsides and pigs in happy possession of front 
virds, and the main streets ceased to be novelties. 

\t Ottawa we had a glimpse of the imposing govern- 
ment buildings in the Upper Town, but our strongest 
‘impressions were of the extensive sawmills and the 
vast quantities of lumber along the banks, and of the 
great mass of logs that had come floating down the 
Ottawa river and its tributaries. These logs are held 
in “hooms” till the sawmills swallow them up and 
other logs take their place in endless succession. All 
day we passed floating logs, and wherever water power 
ix to be had are the busy mills, with a cluster of houses 
attached. The wild country along the track, with 
its frequent stretches of clear green water, now calm, 
now broken by rapids, and at long intervals a solitary 
log hut or the abandoned birch frame for a tent car- 
ries fascinating suggestions of canoeing, fishing, and 
hunting. Bear, moose, deer, and fish are abundant 
here, and the towns we whisked through are centres 
for guides and supplies for shooting expeditions. 
The line of the railroad is marked on both sides by 


“comfortable and peaceful, if lonely, lives. 


hare, ashy gray tree trunks, relics of forest fires, which 
in some parts seem to have been recent. 

Lake Nipissing came in sight at North bay, and as 
we watched the sunset glow fade over the forty-mile 
expanse of water, shading from the vellows and reds 
to the quieting purple and blue of the water we felt 
that the seven hundred miles of our first day’s travel 
had brought us to Nature new and_ restful 
moods, 

The glorious blue expanse of Lake Superior de- 
lighted us hour after hour as our train followed the 
north shore for some sixty miles along the face of 
abrupt, rocky cliffs, around bold promontories, creep- 
ing over trestles and rushing through tunnels. With 
each change of view the lake grows more beautiful, 
how seemingly shut in by green hills. now shading 
into a deceptive mirage, and ever and anon sweeping 
off unbroken to the far distant horizon, till we can 
well helieve that this is the largest fresh water sea in 
the world. From the rugged mining country about 
the lake and bevend it, with its rich eopper, nickel, 
and gold deposits, we passed into the level plains and 
the great wheat belt. At every station massive grain 
clevators indicate prosperity. The centre of this 
region is Winnipeg, with a population of 40,000, the 
Inost considerable city between Ottawa and Van- 
couver. Electric cars, electric lights, fine stone bank 
buildings and brick business blocks give it the look 
of a well-established town, though in 1871 it had only 
a hundred inhabitants. Our half-hour stop here was 
notable, net so much for the public buildings we ad- 
mired—which Winnipeg as the capital of the province 
of Manitoba contains——-as for the news of the Tar- 
vard-Yale boat race. We were a loyal Harvard crowd 
and s mewhat disgusted at the universal ignorance of 
the small newsboys, to whom the latest suicide was of 
more Interest than “the” race. Tn an out-of-the-way 
corner of an enterprising paper we found the news of 
victory for “the Massachuseits University.” and three 
times three and three long Harvards rang down the 
station platform. 

All that long day. all night, and hour after hour of 
the next day we rode over the broad, treeless prairie. 
Most of it is fine agricultural land, and on the seat- 
fered farms the new immigrants seem to be leading 
At inter- 
vals appeared market towns, and besides the inevitable 
grain elevator, we were stire to see in the row. of 
wooden buildings a store of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, suggestive name that carries us back to the 
earliest days of exploring and trading. The company 
was founded in 1670, and its long career has been dis- 
tinguished by enterprise, far-sightedness, and success. 
It has posts al! through the Northwest, large depart- 
nent stores in the important centres, and small posts 
for general supplies in the newer settlements. 

At this juncture we found a most interesting diver- 
sion onthe train. In the next ear were three China- 
men, the Marquis Kang Yu Wei, formerly foreign ad- 
viser to the emperor, and his two secretaries. The 
marquis is at the head of the reform movement in 
China. and under the wrath of the Empress Dowager, 
Who is now in power, he barely escaped alive from his 
country. _ Tle was returning from a secret mission to 
the Court of St. James, with a price of $10,000 on his 
Ley Kum, the secretary, is 
a remarkably accomplished voung man of twenty-two, 
who speaks English perfectly. He visited us in the 
‘Tonquin. parlors, where he instrueted us in Chinese 
polities, and answered our many questions about his 
people. At the request of his excellency we called 
on him and were greeted with a cordial handshake and 
the few words of English which he had learned. 
Through the interpreter he invited us to visit him in 
(China, and promised all sorts of favors and good times. 
We were pleased to learn that he also is a newspaper 
man, owning eight Chinese papers, and though he 
could not accept our invitation to the National Edito- 
rial Association meeting, he wore our Massachusetts 
badge with evident pleasure. It is needless to say 
that we shall watch the progress of reforms in China 
and the fate of our fellow travelers with interest. 

Outside the ear, Indians were the only excitement 
afforded by the country we were traveling through. 
A group of “tepees” with the smoke curling up from 
the morning fire, squaws busy at work, and sturdy 
brown children romping about made a picturesque 
foreground to the herd of horses feeding at a distance. 


head, dead or alive. 


The Indian was always an object of interest, whether 
he was galloping bareback over the trackless plain, 
watching his cattle, accompanying the wagon in which 
the squaw and papoose traveled, or standing on the 
station platform sullenly wrapped in his blanket. 
His earlier companion, the buffalo, was in evidence 
only in the whitened skull and bones which served as 
ornaments at stations. Vast herds of cattle and 
horses, numbering well ito the thousands, graze un- 
molested in this rich grassy country, especially on the 
rolling plains that succeed the level prairie. 

The great event each day was the sunset, and the 
monarch of the heavens could ask no more effeetive 
surroundings nor more appreciative spectators for his 
most gorgeous display. 

The problem of standard time had ere this pre- 
sented itself. At Fort William, the western point of 
Lake Superior, we dropped back one hour from East- 
ern time and came into Central time, and at Brandon, 
560 miles bevend, we were set back a second hour to 
conform with “mountain” time. third change 
comes among the mountains, for the Pacific time is 
three hours slower than Eastern time. The twilight 
was long and it seemed hardly dark enough to go to 
bed when our Boston watches pointed to one o'clock, 
—eleven by local time. Besides this, we found the 
time-tables and clocks at stations reading after the 
noon hour 135 o'clock, and so on up to 24 o'cloek, mid- 
night. It was decidedly perplexing to be told that 
dinner was served at 17.30. The railroad has adopted 
this system to avoid the repetition of hours in a.m. 
and p.m. and the danger of mistakes in train orders. 

After the quiet of the prairie we were restless and 
excited at the thought of mountains. And when they 
appeared we were silent with wonder. That grand 
sweep of snow white peaks clear-cut along the western 
horizon seemed ethereal, as intangible and unreal as 
if it were but the reflection through the blue heavens 
of the white cloud banks above. Those eastellated 
heights seemed as mystic and visionary as the air cas- 
tles of our dreams. While we vet wondered, we were 
among them, so close that we could feel the stern, for- 
bidding chill of their rocky heights, the scars that 
marked their struggles in aeons past, the headlong, 
purposeful earnestness of the mountain torrents, the 
mighty sublimity of nature and the littleness of man. 
What mattered it that those peaks were named the 
Three Sisters, that the river was the Bow: we were 
in the presence of an awe-inspiring Force such as we 
had not known before. 

And so we came to the gem of the Rockies, and awe 
gave way to love at the beauty of Lake Louise. It is a 
turquoise set ina deep hollow with green and snow- 
White slopes rising hundreds and hundreds of feet up 
to the blue sky and its beautiful waters with ever- 
changing color reflecting the world above in its 
fathomless depths. On the shore is a charming chalet 
maintained by the railroad, where we were quickly 
made to feel at home and given a bountiful dinner. 
With a reminder that it was the first day of July, we 
set out in search of snow. We rowed across the lake, 
actvile and three quarters, and picked our way up the 
hill. back and forth across a mountain stream straight 
from the glacier. We had a vigorous snow-ball fight, 
and then on the sunny slope close by the snow hank 
we filled our hands with wild forget-me-nots, blue as 
the lake, brave-spirited, vet delicate, a perfect token 
Regret- 
fully we gazed at the massive glacier, thought of the 
two lakes higher up in the cloudy summits, sighed for 


of a perfeet day that can never be forgotten. 


a week to spend here, and amid a flurry of rain and 
snow, that brought out a rainbow on the opposite 
side, we turned back. 

Thus far in the journey the Tonquin had been the 
tail end of the “Imperial Limited,” the daily train 
that runs from Montreal to Vancouver, 2,906 miles, in 
four days and four hours. The weather had been al- 
ways cool, and, the wonder of the route, there was no 
dust te mar our pleasure. We were in swift and royal 
company, and in the seclusion of our end car, with the 
inestimable advantage of the outlook from the rear 
piatform, favored with the willing and courteous ser- 
vice of the railroad officials, from highest to lowest, we 
felt that rovalty could have no more comfort, luxury, 
or cttention, and “the Tonquins” are C. P. railroad im- 
perialists henceforth and forevermore. 


{ Continued on page 161 | 
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FOR THE STODY OF BURKE'S * CONCILI- 
ATION WITH AMERICA.”—(V.) 


lu. FOR CRITICAL STUDY. 
1. What four mental qualities fitted Burke for the 
evolution of this oration? 
9 What is first touch of sarcasm? 


we 


The first. tell- 
ing metaphor? 

3. Point out Baconian sentences. Why s0 
named? The balanced antithetical sentences. 

4. Discuss Burke’s use of climax. Of repetition. 

5. How many Biblical allusions are there? 

6. Make a list of violations of modern usages in 
language. 

'To what extent in this oration is Goldsmith's 
saving. “wound himself into his subject like a ser- 
pent,” true? 

8. What is the most personal paragraph in the 
speech? The three most telling paragraphs? ©The 
four finest metaphors? 

9, Point out five sentences that distinctively set 
forth Burke’s ideas on the American question. 

10. Cite proofs of extemporaneous utterance. 

11. What was Burke’s conception of justice? Of 
liberty? Of religion? Of government? 


HOW COFFEE GROWS.* 


BY S. EMIL SWANBECK. 


The common coffee “beans” or “berries” are chiefly 
the product of an evergreen plant, belonging to the 
genus coffea, which includes about twenty-two differ- 
ent species. The native country of the common 
coffee tree is Abyssinia, whence it was transplanted 
into Arabia, East and West India, Bourbon, Mauritius, 
and the cultivation is now general throughout all the 
civilized regions of the tropical world. It grows wild 
in great abundance along the Guinea coast. The 
regions most favorable for coffee planting are well- 
watered mountain slopes at an elevation ranging from 
1,000 to 3,000 feet 
above the sea-level. 
The conditions found 
to be best adapted for 


the cultivation of 
coffee are hilly situa- 
tions, where the 
ground is well- 


drained and fertilized 
by the washing down 
of new soil from above 
by frequent rains. 
The seeds are first 
planted in hot-beds, 
and, when the plants 
are about four or five 
inches high, they are 
planted out in the in- 
tended plantations, 

Branch of Coffee Plant, six or eight feet apart. 

Under natural conditions, the coffee tree grows to 
a height of from eighteen to twenty feet, although, 
chiefly for convenience of securing the crops, it is 
rarely allowed to exceed from four to six feet in 
height, and being so pruned down it extends its 
branches in a vigorous manner. ‘The leaves are ob- 
long, smooth, shining, and contain a poisonous matter 
called caffeine. 

The white, fragrant flowers, which grow in clusters 
at the base of the leaves, have a five-toothed calyx, a 
tubular five-toothed corolla, five stamens, and a single 
style. While in blossom the plants present a lovely 
and attractive appearance. 

The fruit is a red or purple cherry-like drupe, with 
sweet yellowish pulp, usually enclosing in a mem- 
branous husk two seeds, commonly called “beans” or 
“berries; sometimes only one seed is enclosed in the 
pulp, which is the case with Mocha coffee. 

The seeds which constitute the raw coffee of com- 
merce are flat in form on one side, and convex on the 
other. The fiat sides are laid against each other in 
the pulp, and have a longitudinal furrow. The seeds 
are of a semi-translucent bluish or greenish color, hard 

and tough in texture, and are devoid of the peculiar 


*The facts relative to this article w a 
of Wares,” published by R, 0, Stoll, Eau Claire Wis 


aroma and taste which are so characteristic of the 


roasted seeds. 
The plants begin to yield crop in their second year, 


and bloom three times a year, but only the last blos- 


soms yield berries, the first two being picked off. 

When the berries have assumed a dark red color 
and the skin shrivels up, they are ready for picking. 
The ripe fruits are spread out in the sun to dry, and 
are then freed from the pulp and husk by pressing 
them between heavy wooden rollers; then the beans 
are dried in the shade, lest they may lose their pecu- 
liar color, and are thereafter cleaned and packed into 
bags. 

Sometimes the beans after having been freed from 
the pulp are washed by water in order to remove the 
fine, gray membrane which generally covers them; 
their appearance is thereby rendered nicer and 
smoother. ‘The process of pulping differs in various 
localities. 

The fertility of a tree depends, to a great extent, 
upon the condition of climate, situation, and soil, and 
in more favorable conditions a tree will yield from 
three to four pounds of coffee. Small-berries, which 
give a rich aromatic coffee, are generally obtained from 
trees planted in lofty situations and in light soil, but 
trees planted in low, moist, flat places yield a more 
abundant crop and larger berries. 

Color, size, shape, odor, and taste are the principal 
elements which determine tlhe value of coffee. As 
far as its color is concerned, buyers generally select 
the greenish as the best, but the better kinds of Java 
coffee are brown or yellowish. Coffee is frequently 
dyed, and much deception is practiced in this way. 
The size of the bean corresponds with the nature of 
the locality in which it grew and the manner of cul- 
tivation. 

Coffee has probably derived its name from Caffa, 
a province in Abyssinia, where it grows wild. Al- 
though not a bean, the term bean as applied to coffee 
was probably obtained from the old Abyssinian name 
“bun.” According to a tradition, a shepherd, who 
observed that his camels by eating the beans seemed 
to be strengthened and revived, first used coffee as a 
beverage. In the fifteenth century it came in use in 
Arabia. 

On account of its peculiar property of preventing 
drowsiness, coffee was regarded as an intoxicating 
beverage, and therefore prohibited by the “Koran,” 
and although all manners of devices were adopted to 
check its growth, the coffee-drinking habit spread 
rapidly, and from Arabia it was introduced into Syria. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century it came to 
Constantinople; in the seventeenth to Venice. In 
ngland the first coffee was used in 1652; in France 
in 1640; in Vienna, 1683; and it has by degrees found 
its way over the whole globe. 


HISTORY RECITATIUNS. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 

(iood history teaching never depended upon a list 
vf memorized words, places, and dates. The boys 
and girls should come in close contact with the men 
who have made the nations. Their lives, deeds, and 
the relation they bore to the country should be 
studied. Forcibly impress upon their minds the 
greatness of the nation’s leaders. 

A child is to study the life of a great man. The 
well-meaning teacher places an analysis upon the 
board that calls for information concerning the great 
man’s birth, youth, home, travels, public offices, and 
death. ‘The more thoughtful teacher will require 
that every pupil shall understand the character of this 
man in youth, his deeds of greatness, why success 
came, why appointments, influence, and greatness fol- 
lowed. His name is honored and why? Such a les- 
son brings its own moral to the children. 

In studying the history of our country, let the 
pupils draw consecutive maps, showing how the 
nation has grown by the efforts of brave men. Draw 
a map of the country as it looked in 1492; another 
showing the boundaries of states as they were added. 
Show them a map, like the one in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine for March, 1895, illustrating the number of rail- 
roads in 1870, and again in 1894. Let the children 
construet maps, adding the canals and the cities as 


they grew; show the steamship lines of thirty years 


ago, and again of the present day. From such map: 
as these draw forth information from the pupils 

What products, mines, or advantages did the West 
offer to the early settlers? 

What state is the most thickly settled? Why? 

What state leads in intelligence? Why? 

Explain the difference in the customs, religion, ar 
government of the North and South in 1800. [y 
1862. In 1895. Explain the same differences |)0- 
tween the Fast and West. 

What of the different languages, institutions, and 
churches of the country in 1700? In 1800? [np 
1895? 

What has brought about such radical changes? 

“How’ do the laws, religion, literature, and form of 
government compare with Hngland? With France? 
With China? 

How does the population to-day compare with that 
of thirty years ago? 

What has been the great cause of the increase? 

Avoid a discussion of dry facts in history. 

When showing the map of the railroad growth of 
the country, ask such questions as:— 

Why did the great Southern Pacific seem ad- 
visable? 

What advantages demanded the building of the 
Atlantie and Pacific? 

Why were the Central Pacific, Union Pacific, and 
Northern Pacific railroads built? 

Ask why the site of Chicago proved of such vast 
advantage. Why has the city grown? 

What has been the chief cause of the growth of 
New York, New Orleans, San Francisco? Describe 
each city as it appeared fifty years ago. This method 
affords opportunity for comparison and inference. 

The study of the canals, railroads, and steamship 
lines, if properly presented, is the history of the 
growth of our nation. 

Impress upon the pupils that different nations 
have developed in succeeding ages. Place upon the 
board a representation of a monument built of suc- 
cessive granite blocks. Let the lowest be the earliest 
nation. Place the word “Egypt” in this block, also 
place the word “Pharaohs” in the same block. 
Above this draw more blocks, writing in each a nation, 
as Judah, Chaldea, Assyria, Persia, Phoenicia, Greece, 
Roman empire, European nations,. and England. 
At the top of this historical monument place 
“America.” Let this monument remain upon the 
board for several weeks if possible. Every day some 
reference may be made to it, and if the blocks are 
drawn sufficiently large, many leading facts may be 
written in each block as the dates indicating the rise 
and fall of that particular empire, the name of some 
leading general, great city, or wonder. In later 
years this monument will always come before these 
same pupils when reference is made to the ancient 
countries. 

From all this they will clearly understand that our 
institutions and laws, our state and national govern- 
ments grew out of the Old World’s experience. 

A child will never learn to love his country be- 
cause he is constantly told he must love it. Patriot- 
ism is not acquired by compulsion. The teacher 
should Jet each pupil see why he should love his 
country. Show them what a grand, glorious coun- 
try they live in, the associations which link us to the 
past, and, most of all, impress the fact that its liberty 
is sacred, its freedom is happiness. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. What are some of the principal streets in Ne. 
York? 


2. Philadelphia? 
3. Boston? 

4. Washington? 
5. Chicago? 

6. Cleveland? 

7. Cincinnati? 

8. Omaha? 

9. Minneapolis? 
10. St. Paul? 
11. Denver? 


12. San Francisco? 
15. Salt Lake City? 
14. Baltimore? 

15. Buffalo? 

16. Pittsburg? 
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NATURE STUDY FOR GRAMMAR 
GRADES.—(I,) 


BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Nature study in grammar schools differs from that 
in primary grades in several important particulars. 

1. Definite lines of observation are selected for 
each year, in order to save repetition, intensify inter- 
est, and broaden the knowledge of the environment. 

2. Typical materials for study are chosen accord- 
ing as they reveal some truth of nature, are related to 
human interests, or prepare for the geographical 
studies. 

3. The collecting interest of children is to be 
made of special use, because the making and arrang- 
ing of collections leads directly to out-of-door observa- 
tion, stimulates self-activity, and furnishes the best 
training in the scientific spirit. 

!. Opportunities are given for individualizing, 
either by using different lines of approach to a sub- 
ject, literary, artistic, scientific, or practical; by allow- 
ing alternatives in subjects; or by developing leaders 
in different lines 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR FALL TERM. 


Fifth Year. Some common insects—life, habits, 
transformations, useful or injurious to man’s inter- 
ests, or 

The Autumn Ilora—insects and flowers, dispersion 
of seeds. Tlerbs and shrubs, preparation for winter. 

Sixth Year. Deciduous and evergreen trees—dis- 
persion of seeds, insects that injure trees, value of 
trees. Geographical distribution of trees. 

Seventh Year. Common grasses and grains— 
starch and its uses. Endogenous distinguished from 
exogenous growth. Geographical distribution of the 
grass family. 

Fighth Year. Range of plant life—Flora of the 
temperate region. Tllustration of plant groups; e. g., 
composites, oak family of trees, common ferns, 
mosses, lichens (sea weeds). Continental flora— 
tropical, temperate, frigid. 

THE AUTUMN FLOWERS. (September—October.) 

[Fifth Grade. ] 

Out of Door Observation. Some children may be 
interested in making a collection of the wild flowers 
of the locality. A few simple suggestions will pre- 
vent any wanton destruction of these beauties of 
nature. 

This collection will inelude such flowers as the 
goldenrods, asters, gentians, ironweed, toadfax, self- 
heal, soapwort, hairbell, primrose, St. John’s wort, 
wild sunflower, fall dandelion, herb robert, beggar- 
ticks, bur marigold, yarrow, ete. 

A list may be kept on the backboard for the benefit 
of all, it also assists in associating names with the 
bouquets of flowers on the desk or at the window. 


MONTH. NAME. COLORS. LOCALITY. 


Fields and 
roadsides. 


Yellow and 
orange. 


Toadflax or 
Butter and Eggs. 


September. 


A reference book on the teacher’s desk will assist 
the children in finding for themselves the names of 
the plants as they are brought in. [Dana’s “How to 
Know the Wild Flowers,’ Lounsberry’s “Guide to 
the Wild Flowers,” Mathews’ “Familiar Flowers.” | 

As the list grows call attention to certain interest- 
ing features: e. g., the brilliancy of color in autumn 
flowers, the prevalence of yellow, the large number of 
composites, the flowers that are found together, the 
growth of so many in dry soil, the beautifying of 
roadsides, the great variety of goldenrods and asters, 
the difference between the spring and fall dandelion, 
the significance of some of the peculiar names. Allow 
the selection of favorite flowers with reasons for the 
choice. 

Reading. Certain children enjoy selecting poems 
or stanzas of poetry about some of the flowers; these 
selections are reported to the class; a few are worth 
learning. The regular reading lesson lends itself 
readily to these selections, which should be read for 
enjoyment and appreciation. Among the great: 
variety of autumn poems are Bryant’s “To the 
Arnold’s “September Days,” 


Fringed Gentian,” 


Craik’s “A September Robin,” Whittier’s “Hazel 
Blossoms.” Goodale’s “Goldenrod,” Moore’s “’Tis the 
[ast Rose of Summer,” ‘There are myths connected 


with some of the flowers, as the myth of Clytie with 
the sunflower. These are interesting, not only as 
showing .how the ancients thought of flowers, but as 
hiding some truth under the imaginative garb of per- 
sonification. By all means let the teacher read for 
her own inspiration selections from Burroughs’ writ- 
ings. Particularly good for this season are “A Bunch 
of Herbs” and “Autumn Tides,” two chapters in a 
hook of his writings entitled “A Year in the Fields.” 
Portions of these chapters would be attractive when 
read by the teacher to the children, as when he sums 
up the characteristics of weeds. “Weeds are not easily 
discouraged; they never lose heart entirely; they die 
game. If they eannct have the best, they will take 
up with the poorest: if fortune is unkind to them to- 
day, they hope for better luck to-morrow; if they ean- 
not lord it over a cornhill, they will sit humbly at its 
foot and accept what comes; in all cases they make the 
most of their opportunities.” 

Herbarium. Some members of a class usually are 
attracted to the plan of making a collection of 
mounted wild flowers. Simple suggestions as to dry- 
ing and mounting the specimens are given by the 
teacher, and the plan of record is decided upon. Tf 


-the sheets are hound together, this record is placed on 


small sheets between the others, and the value of this 
kind of work consists in the studying out the points, 
each child for himself, so that the herbarium has an 
individuality. The following are suggested as good 
points of record, adapted from Mathews’ “Wayside 
llowers” 


COMMON NAME, “BEGGAR-TICKS.” 


Flower heads yellow, green, or rusty. 


Characteristics. The seed vessels have two tiny awl-shaped 
bristles, which adhere to clothing or to the fur of animals. 

The value of an herbarium is in its making, not in 
its preservation or subsequent use. Not all children 
are attracted to this form of study, hence its use is 
always elective. 

(ompositions.—If a written paper is desired, let it 
take the form of an original production on some such 
subject as “The Wild Flowers of September.” Each 
child selects those things ahout the flowers that have 
impressed him during the month of observation and 
reading. The list of Howers is on the blackboard; and 
a simple outline of the paper may be decided upon if 
it secms best. No attempt is made at uniformity or 
formal description, each child seeks his own line of 
approach. Much aid in planning the paper comes 
from an informal conversation between class and 
teacher. While the paper is being written, the 
teacher is ready with any needed suggestions. The 
first draft is to be the best that can be done. After 
they are written, some of the papers may be read 
aloud. and probably on examination the teacher finds 
the need of some carefully planned “dictation ex- 
ercises,”” 

HOW FLOWERS RIPEN INTO FRUITS. 

Essential Parts of a Flower.-—While the collection 
of flowers is going on, some one available flower is se- 
lected for the study of its structure. This study takes 
the form of a laboratory exercise, in which each child 
has a flower, examines its parts, and reports orally on 
what he sees. The exercise is a quiet one until a care- 
ful examination is made, very few directions are 
needed: ce. ¢., begin at the outside of the flower, find 
all the parts, count the number of each, describe each 
part. Then follows the full report, each child putting 
his own individuality into his report. Following this 
is the time for arranging a plan of what has been seen. 
This is worked cut mainly by the children. 

Calyx — made of sepals — protects the inner parts. 

Corolla — made of petals — the attractive parts. 

Stamens — made of filament and anther — bear the yellow 
pollen. 

Pistils — made of style, stigma, and ovary — forms the fruit. 

This plan remains on the board in order that the 
names may be fixed in mind, the use of the parts is 
the result of a discussion of the observations. The 
teacher gives a simple explanation of the work of the 
pollen—“‘Each tiny pollen grain that alights on the 
etivma sends ont a minute tube that pierces down 
through the style until it reaches an ovule below, 
which it quickens into life. This is known as the 
process of fertilization, The ovules then develop 


into seeds, and the ovary enlarges into the fruit, or 
seed vessel.” 

The story of the fertilization of the flower is ex- 
cellently told in Morley’s “Song of Life” (McClurg & 
Co., Chicago): “The showy part of the flower sur- 
rounds delicate inner organs. ‘The first set of these 
organs is the stamens, these have a delicate stem with 
a pollen box anther at the top. When the anther is 
ripe, the cells split open and let the pollen fall out. 
The pollen every flower must have if the plant is to 
hear seed. There remains one other part, the pistil, 
with a seed case at its base. A slender column, the 
stvle, rises from the ovary and is topped by a ball-like 
stigma. The ovary and stigma are the necessary 
parts, the stvle is only a passageway from one to the 
other. In the ovary are found the little ovules, but 
these are not seeds. No ovule alone could become a 
seed: they need the magie touch of other life. This 
other life is the pollen. When the pistil is ripe, the 
stigma is moist and sticky. The grains of pollen 
from the stamen fall against the stigma, or the pollen 
from neighboring plants is rubbed against it by bees 
and other insects going from flower to flower, or is 
blown against it by the wind. The pollen grain con- 
tains verv small living bodies. The two lives, that of 
the pollen and that of the ovule, must unite before the 
seed can he formed. The power of life seems stronger 
where new elements join; and for this reason fertiliza- 
tion from another plant, or cross fertilization, as a 
rule produces stronger plants than self-fertilization.” 
The examination of different pollen grains with a 
magnifving glass reveals the beautiful forms of even 
such small particles as the pollen, and adds delight to 
the whole subject. 

Now it is possible to answer the question, Which 
are the essential parts of a flower? At another exer- 
cise the parts of a flower are carefully drawn, and the 
names attached. Tor a written paper probably a dic- 
tation exercise is the most profitable form of descrip- 
tion, and leaves the facts definitely in the mind of each 
pupil. 

Questions for observation. After the foundation 
of the previous exercises, it is possible to be looking 
for many things in the flowers, and to bring in the 
specimens that illustrate the particular points. One 
good way of opening the eyes is to have some ques- 
tions on hand. Do all flowers have the four parts? 
Can yeu prove that the ovary changes into the fruit? 
When are the stamens ripe? What becomes of the 
other parts when the pistil ripens? Tow do the com- 
posite flowers differ from the single ones? Why 
should some flowers shut up at night and in rainy 
weather? Are there any flowers without stamens or 
pistils? Are there usually more stamens than pistils? 
ITow do the flowers protect their pollen from rain? 

Insects and Flowers. Another class exercise is 
planned as follows: Some large flower like a geranium 
or nasturtium is examined for the nectar sae at the 
hese of the flower cup, also for the color streaks on the 
petals, often called nectar guides because they seem 
to point the way to the sae. Think out how an insect 
lke a hee or butterfly will have to manage to get at the 
nectar, and what things about the flower will attract 
the inseets (color and odor). Notice how" they will 
rub against stamens and pistils, and whether all kinds 
of insects can get into the flower. By a little care the 
idea of the eross fertilization of flowers by insects is 
made plain. [Chapter XVIII. in Bergen’s “Elements 
of Botany” gives the teacher a full discussion of the 
suhiect of fertilization. ] 

Now the children are ready to examine each flower 
as it comes in to see how the insects can get at the 
nectar, alse how the insects will assist the plant in fer- 
tilizing its flowers. [Plants seem to trv to avoid self- 
fertilization in three common ways—(1) by producing 
~tamens and pistils in different flowers, as in willows, 
nines. alders, ete., studied in the spring. (2) by 
ripening stamens and pistils at different times in, the 
same flower, this is a common fact to be noticed in 
flo vers. (5) by placing stamens in such positions that 
the pollen cannot fall on its own pistil. | 

The shape ef some flowers serves as a protection 
from all but certain insects; e. g., the “butter-and- 
eggs” has blossoms of a bright yellow color, except two 
orange colored lips, which close firmly over both pollen 
and nectar, and a small creeping insect is unable to get 
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Educational Intelligence 
There is to be a crusade to make the requirements 
of technical schools as thorough and extended as for 


entrance to colleges. 


he day has gone by when teachers can be elected 
to good high school positions without a college edu- 
cation or its full equivalent, and the wonder is that it 
was not always so. Experienced, successful teachers 
will rarely be disturbed, but woe to those that once get 


out who have not had college training. 


What a vear for normal school vacancies! ‘The 
Chicago normal, the Mrs. Emmons Blaine normal in- 
Boston normal, the San Francisco 
normal, the new THlincis normal university, the 
Bloomington (IIL) normal, Ypsilanti, San 
Chico, Kutztown, and others all along the line have 


had or need new principals. 


stitution, the 


Jose, 


President Andrew 8. Draper is spoken of as a candi- 
date for governor of Hlinois. What a governor he 
would make! He is traveling in Europe with his 
family, getting rest and inspiration, and is not troub- 
ling himself with politics. To be president of the 
University of Illinois, with its 375 courses, and its 
multitude of earnest students, is better than to be the 
vovernor of Ilinois as the successor of Altgeld and 


‘Tanner. 


PROGRESS IN OMAHA. 

Qinaha has done many good things educationally, 
but never anything more worthy of herself than when 
she adopted “tenure” for her principals and teachers. 
There is no greater educational need than this. It 
has long been in practice in a few cities in different 
sections of the country, but the progress of this re- 
form has heen slow. Now that Omaha places upon 
her permanent list every principal and teacher who 


has taught successfully for five consecutive years, let 
us hope that she may lead a new era of prosperity for 
this great administrative reform. The Omaha board 
of education, its superintendent, and all teachers and 
principals should be congratulated upon this great 


wivance, 


HIGHLY GRATIFYING. 

lt is not often that the Journal indulges itself in 
the printing of any of the good things said to the 
editor in personal letters, but occasionally some one 
pirases praise in a way that is so gratifying that the 
usual rule is sacrificed. In the present imstance 
Superintendent M. J. Brecht of Lancaster county, 
whose standing among school men gives great weight 
to his words, writes: “IT have just finished reading your 
racy comments on the N. A. inthe Journal. They 
are as full of meat as an egg, and have -the savor of the 
salt of good sense. The Journal is in the very fore- 
front of progressive, wide-awake school work.” 


Bh. HOOVER. 


B. Hoover was shot and killed at Livingston, 
Mont. at 6.35 poam., August 24, and was buried on 
Monday, August 28. He was in his home and was 
handling his own musket when it discharged, causing 
instant death. 

Mr. Hoover was with the New England Publishing 
Company from June 1, 1898, to April 20, 1899, when 
he purchased the Livingston, Montana, Enterprise, 
and took charge of the paper as business manager. 
His family had joined him the first of the month. 

Mr. Hoover was a native of Lancaster county, Pa., 
hut was educated in Ohio, receiving his degree from 
Athens University. THe taught in Smithville, Seville, 
and Lodi. Ile was in the latter place ten years. Te 
was county examiner and one of the influential leaders 
educationally. He was Ohio manager of the New 
gland Publishing Company for twelve years, and 
then came to Boston. 

The move to the Northwest was sudden, the oppor- 
tunity to secure just such a property as he had been 
desiring for some years occurring in April, and the 
purchase must be made at once if at all. Mr. Hoover 
was always prominent in the political affairs of Ohio, 
and his friends prophesied a brilliant future for him, 
with one of the best newspaper properties in Mon- 
He had all the conditions of 
success In his new field. Tle leaves a wife and three 
children, to devoted. His untimely 
death will be mourned by a wide circle of business and 
personal friends. 


fana in his possession. 


whom he was 


NATED? 


It is not many vears since President Eliot called for 


the cnrichment of the grammar school curriculum. — 


li was as happy a phrase as was ever born. —Incident- 


ally, it may be said that no other American has been 
'« father of so many choice mottoes, phrases, and 


Eliot. World's 


Mar selections for buildings, pillars, and tablets were 


expressions as has Dr, 


the adimiration of the world. 

Mnee suggested, the grammar school curriculum 
be enriched. ‘There scarcely first-class 
grammar school whose upper grade work has not been 
laedified already, but the change has not been great, 
ane the reform reached the limit. 
Tliere is no appreciable introduction of Latin, French, 
or German, and the algebra and geometry are not 


seoms to have 


tavght with high school thoroughness. Physics does 
not claim much time. 

President Elict’s idea was to have this enrichment 
He had no 
appreciable interest in enriching the grammar school 
curriculum except as it enables the high schools to do 
In this the 
It is scarcely possible that any 
high school has less work to do than before the enrich- 
ment, 


ccniribute to the preparation for college. 


nicre work by way of college preparation. 
failure is complete, 


Now comes the demand, clear cut and emphatic, that 
the seventh and eighth grades of the grammar school 
shall he turned over tothe high school. The pupils 
may remain in the grammar school building, where it 
ix nore convenient, but the grammar school course 
uitist end with the sixth grade and the high school 


educational women. 


course begin with the seventh. This is interesting. 
It will be more so. 

This means the elimination of the grammar school 
as it now is and as it has been up to this time. En- 
richment was a good word, but when it is spelled 
It will 
nt come at once in large cities nor in any cities 
where there are vigorous grammar schoo] men mould- 
ing and fashioning boys in an heroic, manly way. 
There are conditions under which it will be easily ac- 
complished, but whatever the result, there are sure to 
le lively times ahead for those who demand the 
elimination of the grammar school. 


o-]-j-m-i-n-a-t-i-o-n it does not look so well. 


[Editorial Correspondence. ] 

It is highly amusing to have men who know nothing 
of Ohio educationally write and speak about her. It 
affords a good illustration of the saying, ‘When ignorant 
be silent.” It is true that Ohio has never had a state 
normal school, that her universities have done little with 
the modern professional training of teachers, that shehas 
employed few teachers from other states, that few of her 
teachers get the best positions elsewhere. 

Other things being equal, all of these conditions are 
unfortunate. Beside these statements must be placed 
cther facts. No other state has so many colleges, in no 
other state are so many of the men teachers graduates of 
colleges, in no other state for thirty years have so many 
boys relatively been inspired to go to college. These 
colleges have sent forth a large percentage of their 
graduates to teach, the atmosphere of these institutions 
has been pedagogical, they have sent forth most excel- 
lent teachers. Ohio has produced her full share of edu- 
cational leaders. Rickoff, Hancock, White, Toppan, 
Hinsdale, Garfield, Israel Andrews, Stephenson, Burns, 
Day, Harvey, Hinckle, Morgan, and a host of others have 
occupied positions of national importance, and the last 
meeting of the N. E. A., the largest ever held, took its 
president for 1900 from this state. 

No state has furnished a larger proportion of leading 
Mrs. Delia L. Lothrop, Miss Ellen 
G. Reveley, Miss Betty Dutton, and Miss Margaret W. 
Sutherland are a few of those whom educators in all sec- 
tions of the country honor. It is probably true that Ohio 
does not go outside for so much teaching talent as do 
several other states, and that fewer of her men get lead- 
ing positions elsewhere, but this does not have much 
weight when we recall that Horace Mann came here and 
worked and died, that Charles G. Finney was an Eastern 
man, that Draper and Jones were foreigners, that Charles 
F. Thwing of Adelbert and Coy of Cincinnati are from 
New England. 

A crank can get quite excited over the fact that a cer- 
tain state or city does not bow reverently to his pet idols 
in philosophy or training, but whoever relegates Ohio to 
the rear educationally may well suspect himself of being 
at the wrong end of the procession. 

There is no state that has not a deal to do to even up 
its work, and Ohio is no exception, but she can 
safely take her stand by what she has done in scholar- 
ship, in professional honor and zeal, in attendance upon 
meetings of the N. E. A., upon volunteer attendance upon 
teachers’ institutes in vacation, in the scholarship of her 
teachers, in the inspiration of students, and call to her 
sister states to “Jine up” to her standard. 

CINCINNATI.—The great city of southern Ohio has 
come in for her full share of criticism first and last. She 
has rarely been ‘‘progressive.”’” Fads have not thrived 
anywhere on the banks of the Ohio, and yet she has al- 
strong, devoted, ardent set of men and 
women teachers, led by E. W. Coy of the high school, a 
man who, in scholarship, professional ideals, inspiration 
as a teacher, standing in the community, and influence in 
the country measures up with the men of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, or any other city. There 
are grammar masters, training school and _ special 
teachers, high school and elementary teachers who have 
earned a national reputation. 

Cincinnati has had a remarkable line of superintend- 
ents, and her present official head, W. H. Morgan, whose 
sad and serious illness is a deep affliction, has been a 
rare and efficient leader and administrator. Few super- 
intendents have ever had so complete a mastery of every 
detail of the office, and, of all business features of the 
work, few have known the strength and weakness of every 
teacher in and out of school so thoroughly and the con- 
dition of the classes in the various subjects as he does. 
Many a superintendent who makes a reputation in more 
fields than Mr. Morgan would be paralyzed at the very 
thought of mastering their work as he has. 

It was at the May meeting of the board, after he had 
made a vigorous address which showed his complete 
mastery of the affairs of the schools, that he was stricken 
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with paralysis. This produced a profound impression 
upon the board. It is hoped that he will be able to 
resume work. The board will elect no one else so long 
as there is hope of his recovery. It gives one confidence 
in human nature to see a school board treat a super- 
intendent in such a way as that. A. E. Winship. 

[Since the above was in type Mr. Morgan has resigned. 
He did not wish to do it, indeed, he was quite determined 
not to, but the physicians assured him that it was resig- 
nation or another shock. His letter was dated August 
14, and read as follows:— 

“To the Honorable Board of Education: — 

“Gentlemen,—Acting upon the advice of my physician, 
I herewith respectfully tender you my resignation of the 
office of superintendent of schools of this city, the same 
to take effect September 15 proximo. 

“Profoundly grateful to you for the numberless favors 
and courtesies received from you during my term of 
office, congratulating our city upon the high character of 
her board of education, and with high hopes for the 
future prosperity of the school system under such boards, 
I subscribe myself, very respectfully yours, 

“W. H. Morgan, 
‘¢ Superintendent of Schools.’’ | 


WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The trial of Captain Dreyfus is reported to be more 
than half over; and, thanks to the extraordinarily 
long and vivid reports which have been daily cabled, 
American readers of the evidence are in nearly as 
good a position to form an opinion of its weight as are 
the judges themselves. A careful review of the case 
shows that the prosecution has scored but a single 
point again Dreyfus. It has proved that, so far as one 
item in the bordereau is concerned, the plans for 
mobilization, Dreyfus had an opportunity to inform 
himself. This was something which he had denied. 
It would not be surprising, however, if in his general 
and indignant denial of the charges against him, he 
had been too inclusive at this point. To prove that 
he might have known the facts upon one of the five 
matters which he was charged with betraying is quite 
a different thing from proving that he did betray that 
or anv other secret. 

* * * 


THE 


A good deal of time has been taken up with expert 
testimony regarding the writing of the bordereau. 
This testimony, fortified with charts and diagrams, 
seems to have been almost unintelligible to those in 
the court room, and it is wholly so in the evidence as 
printed. The most interesting experts summoned 
were M. Gobert, who was called into the case at the 
heginning, and was dismissed by the military staff be- 
cause he was positive that Dreyfus did not write the 
bordereau: M. Bertillon, who is just as positive that 
Dreyfus did write it: and M. Charavay, who, when he 
first serutinized the document in 1894, thought that 
Dreyfus wrote it, but is now convinced that he was 
wrong, and that Esterhazy was the real author. So 
far as this expert testimony goes, therefore, the weight 
of it is in favor of the prisoner. 

* * * 

This conflict of expert testimony is not nearly so 
surprising as the fact that the authorship of the 
hordereau should be under discussion at all. Ester- 
hazy has confessed that he wrote it himself; and no 
one has been able to think of any reason why even such 
aman as Esterhazy should confess such an infamy, ex- 
cept the preposterous one that he may have been an 
accomplice of Dreyfus. Any one who can believe 
that. with any knowledge of his connection with the 
case, must be equal to believing almost anything. 
But Esterhazy’s authorship of the document does not 
rest solely on his confession. The best expert testi- 
ony identifies the writing as his; and_ besides this, 
circumstantial evidence points the same way, for the 
paper on which the bordereau was written bore a 
peculiar watermark, which was found on paper used 
hy Esterhazy, but nowhere else. 

* * * 

One of the most dramatic scenes was the confronta- 
tion of two of the judges at the earlier trial. Colonel 
Maurel, who presided at the first trial, has testified 
that only one of the papers in the secret dossier had 
heen read at the first court martial. Captain Frey- 
staetter, who was one of the associate judges at that 
court martial, swore that all four papers were read. 
This forced from Colonel Maurel the weak explana- 


tion that he had said that he himself read only one 
of the documents, not that only one was read. But he 
was driven even from this equivocation; for Captain 
Freystaetter testified that Colonel Maurel did in fact 
read them all, and commented on each as he read it. 
This witness also made it plain that the admittedly 
false translation of the Panizzardi telegram, which 
General Mercier had insisted was not submitted to the 
court, was in fact submitted. This is the same docu- 
ment which General Mercier tried to smuggle into the 
present proceedings. with the help of General 
Chamoin. 
* * * 

Any doubt which may have existed anywhere as to 
the president’s policy in the Philippines must have 
heen removed by the speech which he made at Pitts- 
burg on the occasion of the return of the Tenth 
Pennsylvania regiment from Manila. He reviewed 
the origin of the insurrection and the course pursued 
bv Aguinaldo and his followers, and declared that 
there would be no useless parley and no pause until 
the insurrection is suppressed and American authority 
acknowledged and established. The course of the 
war department is in harmony with this declaration; 
for orders have been given to recruit three more regi- 
ments. which will bring the total strength of the army 
up to the one hundred thousand limit: and the regi- 
ments will be hurried to Manila as soon as possible 
after their ranks are full. The administration pro- 
gramme is peace first, then free institutions and the 
blessings of American civilization. 

* * 

The situation in the Transvaal is distinctly more 
warlike. Three recent incidents are significant: one 
is a threatening speech made by Mr. Chamberlain at 
Birmingham, in which he derided President Krueger 
for “dribbling each reply like water from a squeezed 
sponge,” and proclaimed that if the delav was con- 
tinued much longer, England would take steps which 
would establish her, once for all, as the paramount 
power in South Africa; the second is the announce- 
ment of the Transvaal government, made after this 
speech, that it would adhere to the concessions which 
it had made. but would make no more::and the third 
is the announcement of the Orange Free State that it 
will not take up arms unless attacked, or “in support 
of its treatv obligations.” The only obligations to 
which this declaration can refer are those which exist 
hetween the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. 

* * 

On the very brink of war, the British government 
has paused to give fresh consideration to the conces- 
sions offered by the Transvaal which Mr. Chamber- 
lain had treated so cavalierly: and there are sugges- 
tions of a new conference to seek an understanding. 
Tt is intimated that the reason for this sudden access 
of moderation is solicitude regarding the attitude of 
the Duteh in Cape Colony, if their brethren in the 
Transvaal are pressed too hard. The Dutch, it will 
he remembered, are in the majority in the Cape 
Colony, and control the ministry and the parliament, 
the latter by rather aclose margin. The irritation 
which thev have shown over the treatment of the 
Boers by England indicates that their temper might 
he embarrassing in the event of war. Tf the outcome 
should he a determined race war, accompanied per- 
haps bv risings among the restless black populations, 
the situation would he serious enough to make even 
Mr. Chamberlain thoughtful. 

* * * 

In view of the many occasions, real or imaginary, 
for unfriendliness between the United States and 
(iermany, it is interesting that the first parcels post 
between this country and any 
European nation should be with Germany. The 
weight of parcels which may be carried by mail under 
this arrangement is fixed at eleven pounds; and the 
rate per pound at twelve cents. The completion of 
this arrangement indicates that the legend, “Made in 
Germany.” about which so much has been said in Eng- 
land during the last few years, has no terrors for the 
The parcels post, with its low rates, 


convention made 


United States. 


will facilitate the sale of German goods here, but it 
will also promote the sale of American goods there; 
and with a freer and fuller trade perhaps some of the 
sinall misunderstandings which have been unduly 
magnified will disappear. 


{ Continued from page 157.] 


From Lake Louise, where the regular train had 
dropped us, an accommodating freight train carried 
us to Glacier, a hundred miles beyond. If we would 
single out a particular period in that succession of five 
hundred miles of grandeur, this early Sunday morn- 
ing was perhaps the most impressive. It was all so 
stupendous that the first day had left us, as it were, 
dazed and speechless. With a fuller comprehension 
came & fuller appreciation, and as we breathed the in- 
spiration of that pure atmosphere we were glad to be 
‘live. From the track clinging to the narrow moun- 
tvin ledge we looked down through giant spruce and 
fr trees to the gleaming thread of a river a thonsand 
feet below, then up and still upwards beyond the line 
of vegetation to the grand ice-covered peaks. 

We had come over the summit of the Rockies, just 
a mile above the sea, past the “Great Divide,” where 
a stieam sends part of its waters to the Pacific and 
part to Hudson’s bay: then following the gorge of the 
active, obstreperous Kickinghorse river, across the 
Columbia river, we began puffing up the Selkirk range 
at the rate of 116 feet to the mile. At Stony creek 
we grew dizzy looking down a sheer 300 feet to the 
stream, which we crossed on one of the loftiest railway 
bridges in the world. With Mt. Macdonald towering 
almest verticelly for more than a mile ahove the rail- 
way and hardly a stone’s throw distant, and with 
huge mountains shutting us in on all sides, the way 
seemed impassebly blocked. Sixteen years ago no 
human feet | ad penetrated to the summit cf this «r. at 
range, but Major A. B. Rogers found the way through, 
and the raitread followed within two years by the nar- 
row pass which bears his name. 

Our glimpses of the mountains were tantalizingly 
brief, for the train passes through a succession of tun- 
nels eensiructed of heavy timber, the snow sheds that 
protect the track from avalanches. At the station we 
examined the gigantic snow plows and heard hew a 
few winters ago the snow had swept down Hermit 
mountain, setoss the tiny valley and part way up 
Maedonald, cerrying along trees and houses swiftly 
and suddeniy that only one person in the settlement 
escaped. As we saw the dead trees huddle] where the 
avilanehe had left them, we gazed at the ealm and 
silent mountains with a new awe and fear. Yot the 
spirit of the meuntains is less that of fear then of 
courage and inspiration to higher living. 

At the Glacier house we found two Swi-: guides 
provided with alpenstocks and a coil of rope, ready to 
lead us to the glacier, a mile and a half away. A 
erizzly had heen seen at six that morning on the track 
near by. and a gun was added to our equipment to re- 
assure any who might be timid. Underfoot was deep 
snow. treacherously soft in many places, but we 
pushed on regardless of the secant protection of low 
shoes. The great field of ice covers the side of the 
mountain, and it is said to be as large as all the glaciers 
of Switzerland combined. We explored only its edge, 
hut we found excitement enough in the climb straight 
up) its side by footholds chopped out of the ice, into a 
crevasse of brilliant blue frozen in fantastic shapes 
overhead. We entered three of these wierdly beauti- 
fr] wrinkles in the surface, and then had the novel ex- 
perience of whizzing down the icy hill with a piece of 
haveing for a toboggan. Not a stone’s throw from 
the elacier the slope was bright with lilies of pure 
vellow. soft and delicate, as beautiful a flower as T 
have ever seen. On our return to the ear, a big tray- 
ful of wet shoes of all sizes and descriptions was borne 
off to the hotel, and a merry, hungry crowd went to 
dinner in borrowed or improvised footgear, which in 
many cases was a newspaper skillfully tied on. And 
did ever a dinner taste as good as that one? 

The Imperial limited thundered down upon us that 
evening and carried us away, and by morning we had 
left the Selkirks and the Golden range and were in 
the heart of the Cascade range, winding through the 
Fraser canyon. The railway is still notched into the 
face of the mountains running through tunnels and 
over ravines, beside the swirling, turbulent river. On 
the opposite cliffs we could trace the old Caribou 
trail, a government road built in the early ’sixties, and 
we saw men digging for gold, mere specks on the 
mountain side. We were back in inhabited country 
again, where were :ude Indian farms and Chinese huts, 
and later broad, well-cultivated fields. 
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At Mission Junction we branched off and took the 
Northern Pacific line to Seattle and Portland. We 
had been nearly six days in Canada, and as we crossed 
the boundary we sang “My Country, ‘tis of thee” with 
a real patriotic thrill, and with the stars and stripes 
waving over us we felt that we were home again, 
though Bosten was some 3,300 miles away. 


Edith A. Winship. 


(Continued from page 159. 


into the flower. “The bee is the wished-for guest, to 
y:hom all barriers yield. When she comes to call, she 
alivlits upon the lower lip, and her weight causes it te 
drop. ‘Then she sees two bright golden bands run- 
ping along the palate of the flower. They guide her 
attention to the mouth of a deep horn-shaped pocket, 
in wiich the honey is stored, and in order to reach it 
s}e mast jostle the stamens which stand directiy in 
the wav. Then she flies off, pollen laden, to another 
flower, while the lip springs back and closes the door.” 

Questions for Observation. How do bees and bui- 


terflies yeaeh down into deep flowers? On which 


flowers do vou find butterflies? What advantage d> 
composites nave over other flowers? Why does a bee 
carry pollen on his legs to the hive? Do colored 
flowers vsuaily have an odor? Do. other insects visit 
flowers for (he nectar? 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL.—(/1) 


Report at Los Angeles meeting July, 1899, of a 
den, Massachusetts: Miss Marion Brown, Louisiana; 
committee composed as follows: Z. X. Snyder, Colo- 
rado, chairman; R. G. Boone, Michigan: A. G. Boy- 
Frank MeMurry, New York; E. T. Pierce, California; 
N. C. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania; H. H. Seerley, Lowa. 

FUNDAMENTAL CONDITIONS FOR ENTRANCE. 


(2) Maturity.--To comprehend subjects and their 


~ interpretation and their value in the development of a 


human being requires maturity of mind. To under- 
stand the child as a biological unit, as a psychological 
unit, as a social unit, requires a standard of maturity 
very far above the prevailing standard in the normal 
schools. ‘lherefore normal schools should be more 
cautious ir regard to those whom they admit and 
graduate. 

(b) Goed heath and soundness of organs.—No per- 
son should be admitted to a normal school who has not 
reasonably vood heatlh and who is not sound in all his 
organs. ‘The development of the germ theory of 
diseases aud infection, in many instances by contact, 
forbids the reckless inconsideration of this important 
matter. .\n individual who is not healthy is. in the 
very nature of the case, precluded from giving forth 
his best. It is due the children that those who teach 
them be hale and sound of body. Sympathy. which is 
often bestowed upon persons of this kind, is always at 
the expense of the children; it is misplaced sympathy. 

(c) Natural fitness to teach——Natural fitness is a 
paramount condition in one who is preparing to teach. 
Education and training do much to give power and 
ekill, vet natural fitness stands superior. 'The indi- 
vidual who is in close touch with the child, who can 
hend with it in its sorrows and jovs, in its failures and 
suecesses, is the cne whose presence makes for charac- 
ter—for life. When normal school authorities are 
fully convinced that one who is preparing to teach 
lacks naiural aptitude, they should be humane enough. 
for the sake of the children as well as for the sake of 
the person in question, to recommend his withdrawal 
from the school. 

(1) Common. sense.-—An intuitive knowledge of 
common alfairs—to know to do the right thing at the 
right tirae. This condition is essential. We see its 


“manifestations dailv; we daily see the lack of it. Tt 


is an intuitive conscionsness of the fitness of things. 
(e) High-n:indedness.—Nothing will take the place 
of this virtue. Tt is dificult to make-a low-minded 
person high-minded. Wigh-mindedness is the 
essence of morality. True training and education 
may suppress low-minded tendencies. but they cannot 
eradicate them. 
(f) Native ability. 


An ordinary amount of ability 
is always presupposed, 


One only who is capable of 
grasping subjects and relations in the various depart 
ments of learning and human endeavor is eligible for 
admission 


These six conditions are fundamental, inherent, in- 
trinsic. They form the matrix of all learning, of all 
culture, of all life, in the truest sense. The strength 
of the normal school lies in its recognition of these 
conditions. This recognition is a very important 
function. The great abundance of applicants for ad- 
mission to the normal schools warrants the recogni- 
tion of these conditions. 


SCHOLASTIC CONDITION FOR ADMISSION. 

or enttance into the normal school the applicant 
should have a high school education. This education 
includes the elementary school course, which compre- 
hends a gathering of facts and their simpler relations, 
as well as a study of the formal subjects, which are 
largely means of expression. It also includes a sec- 
ondary education, in which the facts and relations 
gotten in the elementary school are enlarged and 
organized into sciences. This larger view of human 
learning end endeavor is very essential when the 
prospective teacher returns to the elementary subjects 
for the purpose of gaining a pedagogical interpreta- 
tionof them. It is this setting which the subjects re- 
ccive that gives pedagogical insight as to their true 
evaluaton in the process of education. It is this in- 
sight that characterizes aud makes unique the normal 
<chool work. While the individual is thus gaining 
ihis pedagogical insight, he is gaining constructively 
a broader view of the elementary subjects themselves 
hy bringing to bear upon them the higher subjects. 
Examples: arithmetie is made richer by algebra and 
veometry; geography, by physiography and geology; 
history, by literature; English grammar, by a study of 
Mnglish and literature; the facts of nature, by physies, 
chemistry, zoology, botany, ete.; drawing, by art; civil 
government. by sociology; physiology, by biology, ete. 
It is this kind of work that distinguishes normal school 
work in the branehes from academic work proper, as 
we find it in the high school. It is professional. To 
formulate, so far as subjects are concerned: In the 
high school the end in view is the subject and its value 
to the student: in the normal school it is the value of 
the subject in an educational process and the best 
mode of presentation to prodiice the highest value. 


THIRTY GOOD BOOKS. 


FOR FIRST YEAR IN HIGH SCHOOL. 


Autobiography of Franklin..................... Franklin 
‘Two Years Before the Mast.:... Dana 


Bunker-Hill Speeches. Websier 
Washington’s Rules of Conduct, Farewell Address, 

and Lincoln’s Inaugural and Gettysburg 


Speech. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn............ Longfellow 
Merchant of Shakespeare 
Life of Irving-Fiske 


Macaulay’s or Chesterfield’s Letters. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LETTERS FROM JAPAN. A Record of Modern Life jy 
the Island Empire. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 2 vols. 781 pp. Price, 
$7.50. 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser has given us an altogether charming 
account of her experiences and observations during three 
years’ life in Japan from 1889 to 1892. She had oppor- 
tunities to know the people, especially the women, to see 
below the conventionalities, and to understand their 
character as the passing traveler can never do. Her pic- 
tures of the Japanese home life and of the children of 
court personages, of social functions, and their varied 
customs are delightful. It is as far as possible from ths 
stereotyped record of unreliable impressions. Her enjoy- 
ment of nature, of the wierdness and beauty of the scen- 
ery, which she describes so feelingly, is contagious. She 
sees everything with a keen, sympathetic eye, and she 
puts us into closer touch with the country and the people. 
These “J.etters’’ are an appreciation of Japan and the 
Japanese. 

Many of the legends and myths which are so fnsepar- 
ably associated with this country are mingled with her 
stories of modern people and events. She writes in an 
informal, rambling way, with a charming literary style. 
We should soon weary of a set history or description, but 
we can read on and on indefinitely in these “Letters.” 
The books are attractively illustrated with 250 Japanese 
drawings and photographs of persons and scenes. There 
seems to be no limit to the enjoyment and profit we can 
get from these two fascinating volumes. 


BETTER-WORLD PHILOSOPHY. By J. Howard Moore. 
Chicago: The Ward Waugh Company. Price, $1.00. 
The true philosopher is he who can foresee better things 

in the future as an outcome of the direful conditions now 

obtaining. Mr. Moore deals with this subject with th: 
earnestness of an enthusiast, and presents many original 
thoughts that tend to confirm his view of prevailing sys- 
tems. His arguments are lucid, his style is original, and 
his earnestness in presenting the subject is apparent. 

The book is very readable, and will have a large fol- 
lowing, while its influence will be undoubtedly a strong 
one. 


UNCLE SAM’S SOLDIERS. A Story of the War with 
Spain. Appletons’ Home Reading Books. By Oscar 
Phelps Austin. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 346 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

A more instructive book than ‘“‘Uncle Sam’s Soldiers,’ 
which, at the same time, is thoroughly interesting to 
read, would be hard to find. For the story of the war 
with Spain it is the very best thing a boy can read. It 
ought to wake up even the indifferent boy to read about 
the eager, earnest young Southerners who went one to 
the Philippines, the other to Cuba. The interesting 


Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry. - $1.25 
Milne’s Plane Geometry (separate) . + ae 


Adequate preparation for all colleges. Unrivaled as 
a teaching book. ‘The first successful combination of 


the “summaries,” students will become expert in proving 


original propositions. 


| Irish’s Qualitative Analysis for Secondary 


the valuable features of inventional and concrete geom- | 
etry with rigid logical treatment. By intelligent use of | sions drawn from the experiments, and call attention to 
| the metals dealt with and to their more important com- 
| pounds. 


Schools. . 4 ‘ - 450 cts, 


A simple but complete half-year’s work. All obscure 
and complicated reactions have been omitted. The large 
number of suggestive questions bring out the conclu- 


Milne’s Grammar School 
Algebra. . . 50 cts. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Heyse’s L’Arrabbiata. 30 cts. 


Very easy and interesting for 
beginners. Slight transition from 
arithmetic to algebra. New or- 


der of classification. New York 


OF 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


One of the most famous Ger- 
nan stories. Contains also ma- 
terial for German composition 


Chicago and g neral review. 


Guerber’s Story of the Great Republic. 65 cts. 


A supplementary reader containing an authentic and 
fascinating account of the history of our country from 
the framing of the Constitution to the present day. 
Many stories and anecdotes. 


Holder’s Stories of Animal Life. . . 60cts. 
Presents many remarkable phases of animal life not 

generally met with. Based on the author's personal 

experiences. Designed for supplementary reading. 


Baird's Graded Work in Arithmetic. 
Firrk Book. ‘ . 65 cts. 
Percentage and interest presented early. Unusually 
large number of practical problems. The Statem:n' 
Plan saves time and labor for both teacher and pupil i: 


the solution of problems. One chapter devoted to elt 
mentary algebra. 


Scott’s Kenilworth. (Asripcep. 50 cts. 


_ Avaluable and attractive addition to this series of goo: 
literature. Designed primarily for supplementary readin: 
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INDORSED LEADING EDUCATORS 


AND ADOPTED IN MANY SCHOOLS. 


New Methods 


in FE-ducation. 


Based on 22 Years’ Experience with thousands of 
children and hundreds of teachers. 


‘*A method reasonable, feasible, an! without great cost, adapted to all grades, from 
child to adult; a plan that can be applied without friction to every kind of educational in- 
stitution or to the family, and limited only by the capacity of the individual; a method 


covered by natural law, working with the absolute precision of nature itself; a process 
that unfolds the capacities of children as unfold the leaves and flowers; a system that rg 
teaches the pupils that they are in the plan and part of life, and enables them to work out 
their own salvation on the true lines of design and work as illustrated in every natural : 


thing.” 


Explaining processes whereby } 


hand, eye, and mind are edu- 
cated by means that conserve 
vitality and develop a union 
of thought and action.: : : 


By J. LIBERTY TADD, 


Director of the Public School of Industrial Art, of Manual Training and Art i 
of the Art Club, Sketch Club, and Educational Club, and of lao ee 


Real Manual Training, 


Nature Study. 


R. C. High School and in several night schools ; member 
ademy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 


A Wealth of Ilustration : 478 pictures 
and 44 full=page plates. 


Showing children and teachers practicing these new methods of their work. 
lation to all interested in developing the wonderful capabilities of young or old. The 
pictures instantly fascinate every child, imbuing it with a desire to do likewise. 
and parents at once become enthusiastic and delighted over the ‘Tadd methods, which this 
book enables them to put into practice. 


A reve- 


Teachers 


See FOR FREE 16- PAGE ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS and circular, giving the 
testimony of such men as Herbert Spencer, Prof. Chas. H. Thurber, Dr. Rein of 
Jena, Talcott Williams, Dr. Goetz of Hamburg, President Slocum, Editor Winship, Dr. W. 
W. Keen; Philadelphia school authorities ; Educational press at home and abroad, etc. 


A GREAT OPENING FOR TEACHERS. 


HE dem ind for teachers competent to instruct a'ong the lines worked 
out by Wr, Tadd far exceeds the supply. The call comes from al! parts 
ot America, England, and the Colonies. Experts are earning #1,000 to 
In this natural method the teacher is most important, 


%3,000 a year. 
rather than books, tools, or apparatus. 


Mr. Tadid’s winter normal school and private classes open October Ist 
at The Stadios, No. 319 North 32d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
free, The course of instruction is based on the work described in his book. 
Nature study is the fundamental principle, with expression in drawing, 
designing painting. clay modeling, wood one construction, ete. The ° 

t teachers to apply the >>) 


course will fit pupils t» become teachers, and 
methods in their schools with little expense or friction. 


.Particulars 


NEW YORK, N. Y.: 
52-51 Lifayette Place. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.: 
Homestead Building. 


Address the sole publishers, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Established 1842, 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
Marquette Building. 


things that their inquiring minds learned ought to inspire 
a like desire to know about our army and navy and the 
modern methods of warfare. The information is as con- 
cise and accurate as a scientific text-book. No diluted 
and highly-seasoned treatment, yet, as it comes usually 
in an officer’s explanation to a boy, or the youth’s re- 


counting to his comrade, it is simple, vivid, and 
lively. The boy’s interest is contagious. He visits 
an arsenal, a military camp, discovers a Spanish 


spy, spends two weeks at West Point, and finally 
goes to Tampa and Cuba, where he has a part in several 
skirmishes, everywhere observant and industrious in in- 
vestigating the ways of Uncle Sam’s soldiers. The illus- 
trations are exceedingly good, valuable as well as inter- 
esting. The book, in its field, leaves nothing further to 
be wished for, and helps to place the Appleton Home 

Reading Series on a high plane reached by few school 

books. 

CLASS BOOK OF (ELEMENTARY) PRACTICAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. By De Burgh Birch of Edinburgh 
University. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Sons. Cloth. 
267 pp. Price, $1.75. 

This is a masterly treatment of histology, chemical and 
experimental physiology. For amount of information, 
for scientific reliability, for directions in observation and 
experiment this work is without a peer. 

JOHN MILTON, A SHORT STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND 
WORKS. By William P. Trent. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 285 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

A text-book by a Southern author is always welcome, 
because it helps to unify the interests of North and South. 
A good book like this, which studies the life and works 
of a universally admired master in such a way as to win 
eonfidence in the scholarship, faithfulness, and spirit of 
the author, does more for the prestige of the South than 
appears upon the surface. The method and ability of the 
author commands respect and makes it a book deserving 


wide use. 

THE AMERICAN COLONIAL HANDBOOK. By 
Thomas Campbell-Copeland. New York and London: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 181 pp. 16mo. Flexible 
cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

Information of every conceivable nature relating to our 
island possessions has been compressed into the small 
volume of the “American Colonial Handbook.” It is a 
reference book of facts and figures, historical, geographi- 
cal, and commercial about Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, and Guam. The arrangement is syste- 
matic and logical, and the information is concise, scien- 
tific, and practical. No topic of interest to the student, 
the traveler, or the business man seems to have been 
overlooked. Teachers will find it a useful book, espe- 
clally at this time, when attention is so generally directed 
ta the history, geography, commerce, and resources of 
these islands. The facts have been gathered by an ex- 


perienced statistician and compiler from reliable French, 
German, Spanish, and English authorities, and much of 
the information is new in English. 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. By Sir E. Bulwer- 
Lytton. With Introduction and Notes. Standard Lit- 
erature Series. New York: University Publishing 
Company. Stiff paper. 192 pp. Price, 20 cents. 

This British classic is here provided for school use with 
the story complete and all the vigor of the extended 
book retained in such length as to make it possible for 
busy youth to read it studiously. 


WASHINGTON'S FAREWELL ADDRESS. With 
Prefatory Note by Worthington Chauncey Ford. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard, & Co. Boards. Price, 50 cents. 
This dainty and handy form for ‘‘Washington’s Fare- 

well Address” will be welcome far and wide. It is as 

good a fifty-cent present as can be made the ordinary lad. 

He may not appreciate it as he would “Oliver Optic,” but 

think how much more good it would do him. If he has 

been in the right kind of a school, he will appreciate hav- 
ing the Address in this form. 


ADVANCED LESSONS IN HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY AND 
HYGIENE. By W. E. Baldwin, M. D. Chicago: Wer- 
ner School Book Company. 

It is not at all an easy task to compile a book upon 
physiology to suit the needs of children and, at the same 
time, to meet the demands for a thorough treatment of 
the subject. 

Dr. Baldwin has evidently carefully reviewed the sub- 
ject, and has given to elementary and preparatory schco's 
a book that treats the subject in the best manner. The 
illustrations are clear and accurate. The chapters upon 
hygiene and care of the sick and injured are valuable ad- 
juncts to a book that can be safely put into the hands of 
young people, and should be so placed. 

NEW MUSIC. New York City: 
& Co. 

Although the popular craze for “Coon Songs” has al- 
ready lasted far longer than the average fad, its lease of 
life seems as strong as ever, for out of the five new musi- 
cal publications for the current month, four have cake- 
walk characteristics. 

In “The Luckiest Coon in Town,” the authors (Cole & 
Johnson of “Wedding of the Chinee and the Coon” fame) 
have produced a particularly apt and catchy song. “The 
Rag-Time Hymn” (by H. J. Breen and T. Mayo Geary) is 
the musical setting forth of the happenings of a well- 
meaning, but’ misinformed, darkey who persisted in sing- 
ing the musical portion of a church service in “Rag- 
Time.” “Come closer to me, honey” (by Maribel Sey- 
mour) is of an entirely different order, being the serenade 
of an ebon lover who appeals to his inamorata in the 
words of the title. “In Good Old Baltimore” (by Ben. H. 
Janssen) is a negro schottische, and sounds well, as befits 


Howley, Haviland, 


a composition by the writer of “My Lady Fair Waltzes.” 
“By the Side of the Girl You Love” is a charming gavotte 
by William Frederick Peters, and is daintily effective in 
rhythm, as well as strikingly original in construction. 

We have also received ‘“‘The Blue Book of Guitar Songs 
and Solos,’ an admirable collection of fifteen songs and 
ten instrumental pieces arranged by Louis Tocaben for 
guitar. All the compositions are new, and the work 
handsomely gotten out. 

THE ART OF PHONOGRAPHY. A Complete Instruc- 
tor. By James E. Munson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cloth. 455 pp. 

This popular manual of “The Art of Phonography,” a 
complete instructor in the author’s method of shorthand 
for all kinds of verbatim work, is revised and improved 
wherever room for improvement existed, In th's volume 
the author’s ‘“‘Course of Twenty Lessons” is bound up 
with the manual. 


THE TRAIL OF THE GOLDSEEKERS. By Hamlin 
Garland. New York: The Macmillan Company. 264 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

Hamlin Garland was following ‘The Trail of the Gold- 
seekers” overland to the Klondike region a year ago, and 
his record of the trip is fresh and fine. He went as a 
nature hunter to this wildest region of North America, 
but the hardships of the tramp were scarcely relieved by 
game or by beautiful scenery. It became in the end a 
grim race for food, and we get a vivid picture of the suf- 
ferings of the goldseekers. We catch, at the same time, 
the author’s enjoyment of wild life and of the primitive 
freshness of unexplored mountain, forest, and lake. The 
spirited gtory of the trail is interspersed with some forty 
bits of verse as free and invigorating as the mountain 
winds. It is a-refreshing book to read in the midst of the 
city’s rush and routine. In no other way can one get so 
good a notion of the day-to-day worry and danger of the 
goldseeker’s life. The book is decidedly worth while as 
a record of the great march across the wilderness by 
which so many hundreds of men sought their fortunes. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary.’ Springfield, Mass.: G. & 
Merriam Company. 

‘¢The Heart of a Boy.”’ By Edmondo de Amicis. Price, $1.25  Chi- 
cago: Laird & Lee. 

‘Topic Manual of American History.’’ By William Alex. Smith. 
New York: Potter & Putnam Company. 

“Third Reading Book.” By W. T. Viymen, Ph.D. New York : 
Schwartz, Kirwin, & Fauss. 

**Advanced Arithmetic.” 
Boston: Ginn & Co. . 

‘Elementary Studies in Chemistry.’ By Joseph Torrey. Price. 
$125. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

** The Master Idea."” By Raymond L. Bridgman. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press. 

‘*Scott’s Marmion.”’ Edited by Henry Morley. 
New York : Cassell & Co. 

‘A First Greek Book.” 
Harper & Brothers. 

*Plutarch’s Lives.” (Vols. 7 and 8), 
York; The Macmillan Confpany, 


By Wil iam W. Speer. Price, 60 cents. 


Price, 10 cents, 
By B. L. Forman, Ph. D. New York: 


Price, 60 cents each. New 
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Imparts 
Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutri- 
ent and tonic effects give 
tone and vigor to the entire 
system. 

Taken before retiring, it 
quiets the nerves and in- 
duces refreshing sleep. 


For Sale by Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
October 19-20: Southern Indiana Superin- 
tendents’ Club, Shelbyville, Ind. 
October 19-20-21: Northeastern lowa 
Teachers’ Association at Independence. 


October 27: Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association at Middleboro. 


October 27: Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, Springfield, Mass. 


November 2-3-4: The Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association at Creston. 


December 26-27-28-29: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis, J. 
R. Hart, secretary. 


December 27-28-29: Iowa Teachers’ State 
Association at Des Moines. 


December 28-29-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, L. C. 
Wooley, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


COLBY COLLEGE. William Oliver 
Stevens has been elected to fill the posi- 
tion of instructor in English at Colby Col- 
lege, Waterville, to take the place made 
vacant by the absence of Professor 
Roberts during his year’s study at Har- 
vard University. Mr. Stevens is a native 
of Waterville and a graduate of the class 
of ’99 of Colby. 

SEARSPORT, The meeting of the 
Waldo County Teachers’ Association was 
held at Searsport August 15 and 16. 
Addresses were given by State Superin- 
tendent Stetson and others. 

SCHOOL OPENINGS. 

E. M. C. Seminary—September 3. 

Washington Academy—September 4. 

Patten Academy—September 4, 

Bethel schools—September 4. 

Bowdoinham schools—September 4. 

Paris high school—September 4. 

Orland schools—September 4. 

Limerick Academy—September 4. 

Topsham schools—September 4. 

Gould Academy—September 5. 

Ripley schools—September 5. 

Alfred public schools—September 5. 

Foxcroft schools—September 5. 

Foxcroft Academy—September 5. 

Lee Normal Academy—September 5. 

Higgins Classical Institute — September 5. 

Lincoln Academy—September 5. 

Freedom Academy—September 5, 

North Anson Academy—September 5. 

Rumford Falls schools—September 11. 

South Portland schools—September 11. 

Bucksport Village schools — September 11. 

Yarmouth town schools—September 11. 

Winthrop town schools—September 11. 

Leeds schools—September 11. 

Norway schools—September 11. 


Waterville town schools—September 11. 


Paris common schools—September 11. 


Skowhegan town schools—September 11. 


Bangor public schools —September 11. 
Belfast public schools—September 11. 
Gorham normal school September 12. 
Thomaston schools September 12. 
Westbrook Seminary—September 12 


Ricker Classical Institute — September 12. 
Hebron Academy—September 14. 
Parsonfield Seminary—September 19. 
Bowdoin College—September 19. 
Andover schools—September 4. 
Fairfield schools—September 11. 
Phillips village schools—September 18. 
Chebeague schools—September 11. 
Rockport schools—Septem ber 5. 
Rockland City schools—September 5. 
Windham schools—September 11. 
Colby College—September 20. 

Bates College—September 12. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Henry L. Higginson, treas- 
urer of the fund being raised by General 
L. A. Wood for educational purposes in 
Cuba, reports as haying received $8,062. 
—-—Gustaf Larsson, the principal of the 
Sloyd training school of this city, was 
married on August 13 to Miss Helna Maria 
Gigner of Bredegard, Fristad, Sweden. 
The ceremony was performed at the home 
of the bride,.and at the dinner which fol- 
lowed a toast was given in honor of Mrs. 
Quincey A. Shaw and her great work in the 
interest of Swedish sloyd in America. 


The married couple have started on awed- , 


ding trip through the continent.——The 
Boston publie schools will open September 
13. Entrance examinations will be 
held as follows: Normal school—On Sep- 
tember 13 and 14, at 9 a. m., in the school- 
house, corner of Dartmouth and Appleton 
streets. Graduates from the fourth year 
classes of the Boston high schools should 
present themselves with their diplomas 
September 15. High schools—September 
13 and 14, at 9 a. m., in the several high 
schoolhouses. Latin schools—On Septem- 
ber 13, at 9 a. m., boys will be examined 
in the Latin schoolhouse on Warren ave- 
nue, and girls at the high and Latin 
schoolhouse on West Newton street. Ap- 
plicants for admission to the normal 
school or to the high or Latin schools 
must each bring to the examination a cer- 
tificate of good moral character from the 
principal of the school last attended, and 
if they have not been members of a Bos- 
ton public school, a certificate of vaccina- 
tion from a physician. 

NEWTON. The schools of Newton will 
re-open for the fall term on Monday, Sep- 
tember 11. The most notable feature of 
the beginning of the new year is the prob- 
able size of the high school attendances. 
The class graduated last June numbered 
seventy, and was below the average. The 
incoming class is large, and it is expected 
that the total attendance enrolled will 
number at least 750. This is considered 
very large for a city of only 30,000 popula- 


tion. Of the nine grades at the Bigelow 
school, which schoolhouse is to be re- 


moved and replaced by a new structure, 
four grades will attend the Underwood 
school, and five the new Adams building. 


HUDSON. The annual reunion of the 
Warren school, an institution which some 
years ago flourished in Marlboro, was 
held August 30, with a good attendance. 
The localities represented were Marlboro, 
Maynard, Hudson, Stow, and some other 
towns in the vicinity. A collation was 
served and short addresses were made. 

CHICOPEE. The school committee has 
elected A. E. Tuttle of Milford principal 
of the high school, at $1,800 a year, to fill 
the vacancy left by the resignation of 
Principal Whiting. He is a graduate of 
Bates College, in the class of '79, with the 
degree of A. B., and took his A. M. in ’82. 
He was principal of the high school in 
Strafford, N. H., for three and one-half 
years, held the same position at Amesbury 
for twelve years, and has been at Milford 
for three years. Mr. Tuttle is forty-two 
years of age, is married, and has two boys. 
He will take charge of the school when it 
opens, Monday, September 11. 

LYNN. The overcrowding of the Eng- 
lish high school, which has led to great 
Meonvenience already, will prove a more 
serious problem the coming school term 
than ever before, owing to the large num- 


‘1 Stand Figm to Recommend It.’’ 


“Thad been afflicted with lung trouble for 
two years,’’ says Charles A. Moore, of Fivemile, 


“T tried all the surrounding 


Mason Co., W. Va. 
After a 


hysicians, but they did me no good. 

ss de period I bought a bottle of vour great 
‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ and after taking 
four bottles I am entirely cured, and I stand 
firm to recommend your great ‘ Discovery’ to 
all people afflicted with lung trouble. I now 
feel stronger than I ever did.” 


ber of new pupils entering. Two hundred 
and fifteen new pupils will enter the Eng- 
lish high, and eighty-five in the classical. 
It is claimed that a new building for the 
classical school, which will leave the pres- 
ent high school building for the exclusive 
use of the English, will be an imperative 
necessity next year. 

NORTHFIELD. Mount Hermon school 
will open with nearly five hundred stu- 
dents enrolled — more than ever before 
in the history of the school. During the 
summer the buildings have been tnor- 
oughly cleaned and repaired. Steam heat 
has been introduced into the recitation 
hall. There will be no changes in the fac- 
ulty this year, but two new teachers are 
added. Professor C. C. Morris, a graduate 
of the University of Michigan, will teach 
in the department of mathematics. He 
has been a teacher for several years in 
Ohio, and comes to the East very highly 
recommended. A new department will be 
added to Mount Hermon this year—an art 
department. This will be in charge of 
Miss Margaret Strong, a graduate of Wel- 
lesley, and for several years a teacher in 
Arms Academy. 

QUINCY. At the last meeting of the 
school committee, the finance committee 
reported the total expenditures of the com- 
mittee to date as $55,664.96, as follows: 
Salaries, $45,445.97; fuel, $665.36; janitors, 


$4,112.20; transportation, $530.55; books 
and supplies, $4,438.03; evening schools, 
$471.85. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PAWTUCKET. At a special meeting 
of the school committee August 28, Wil- 
liam A. Lackey of Cambridge, Mass., was 
elected to the position of sub-master in the 


A Brain Preservative -- A Complete Restorative. 


Grosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


Is not a medicine. 
and sustenance of the brain and body. 
exhaustion, inability to work or study is only brain hunger. 


It is an essential food for the nourishment 
Sleeplessness, nervous 


sh, rd This vital nutriment will always relieve, and, by its regenera- 


Prepared only by 
If not found at 


Crosby's Cold ats 
og y and Catarrh Cure 


tive power to the blood, restore vitality to the system, and 

give endur ince fur mental labor without exhaustion, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder 

from the phosphoid principle of the ox brain and germ of 

wheat, formulated by Prof. Perey more than 30 years ago. It 

does not contain morphine or other injurious drug. 
Descriptive pamphlet free on application. 


@, 56 West 25th St., New York. 
e druggists’, sent by mail ($1.00). 


the best remedy in existe ce for cold in the 
It does not contain cocaine, morphine, or narcotic of any description. atl doaere throat, and 


By mail 50cents, 


BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores, 


high school, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Henry H. Hastings. 
The election was made upon the recom- 
mendation of the majority of the sub- 
committee on qualifications. The new 
sub-master is a graduate of Harvard in 
the class of ’95, and since his graduation 
he has taught at the Bristol Academy, 
Taunton, Mass., and has held the position 
of principal of the Pembroke (Mass.) high 
school. The recommendations which he 
presented to the committee indicate that 
he has been very successful as an in- 
structor. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


TARRYTOWN. A school for boys, to 
be known as Hackley hall, is to be estab- 
lished at Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson under 
the direction of the Unitarian Association. 
The estate, which is to be the site of the 
institution, and which is situated on Cast: 
Ridge, 500 feet above the river, 1s the gift 
of Mrs. C. B. Hackley of New York City 
The transfer of property was made on 
July 28. Mrs. Hackley has promised in 
addition enough financial aid to cover the 
expenses of the school for the next five 
years. The board of trustees was ap- 
pointed by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and am6ng the members are Car- 
roll D. Wright, Dr. Minot J. Savage, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, and Mrs. C. B. Hackley. 
Rey. Theodore C. Williams of Boston, for 
many vears the pastor of All Soul's 
church, in Fourth avenue, will direct the 
educational work. He has already given 
his attention to the founding of the school, 
which will open, fully equipped, in the fall 
of 1900. 

NEW YORK. The ten public vacation 
schools of New York City closed August 
26. The playgrounds will remain open 
intil September 9. The regular schoo! 
session opens September 11. More thai: 
8,000 children have attended the vacation 
schools, and over 100,000 have attended 
the playgrounds and gymnasiums. In the 
vacation schools the pupils have received 
manual and physical training chiefly. No 
attempt has been made to give them regu- 
lar school work. Girls have been taught 
domestic service, including cooking, nurs- 
ing, housekeeping, and sewing; boys have 
been taught toymaking, carpentry, carv- 
ing, and similar pursuits looking to the 
training of the eye and hand. The chil- 
dren have been taken on sketching classes, 
out-of-town class trips, and excarsions by 
land and sea. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. An interesting exhibit 
is being made just now in the special edu- 
cational cases of the Peabody Academy of 
Science under the direction of Professor 
E. 8S. Morse, all the exhibits in the 
museum relating to fire producing and 
lighting of different countries being 
grouped together and properly marked so 
that at a glance the entire history of the 
subject can be traced from the Eskimo de- 
vice for procuring fire by rubbing sticks 
together to the latest improved parlor 
match, and from the early pine torch to 
the modern electric flashlight. This is in 
the series of exhibits which Professor 
Morse is arranging, and follows the ex- 
haustive exhibit of printing and written 
language which recently attracted so much 
attention. 


State or Onto, City or To.epo, 
Lucas \ 

Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 

[Seal] Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free, 
F. 5. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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FORTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


is embodied in Carter’s Inks 


For 30 years we have employed 
OUR OWN chemists, who have de- 
voted ‘their ENTIRE TIME to the 
subject of INKS and ADHESIVES 


CARTER’S INK CO 


As a result CARTER’S INKS are 
Acknowledged Standards 
THE WORLD OVER 
BOSTON——NEW YORK——CHICAGO 


CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA, 


State Fditor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 


George H. Tapy, who for the past eight 
years has had charge of the South Whit- 
ley schools, has been elected superintend- 
ent of Whitley county. He brings to his 
new place good scholarship and success- 
ful experience. The high efficiency of the 
Whitley county schools brought about by 
Kinsley, Nabor, and Clapham will be 
maintained by Mr. Tapy 

O. H. Bowman, for five years in charge 
at Mentone, is the successor of Mr. Tapy 
at South Whitley. 

W. H. Davis, formerly principal at Sil- 
ver Lake, is the new man at Mentone. 

George H. Mingle has resigned the 
superintendency at  Cherubusco to do 
graduate work in mathematics at Indiana 
University. D. H. Richards is his suc- 
cessor. 

W. D. Dodd, for several years teacher of 
English in the Bloomington high school, 
has resigned and engaged in newspaper 
work in eastern Oregon. 

Superintendent J. H. Tomlin of Shelby- 
ville is a strong believer in teachers’ meet- 
ings. The splendid condition of his 
schools is due, to a great extent, to the 
well-directed work of these meetings. All 
the problems affecting the interests of the 
schools are carefully studied by the 
teachers, and are thoroughly discussed in 
these meetings. 

The Southern Indiana Superintendents’ 
Club meets at Shelbyville October 19 
and 20. 

Mr. Frank from Ohio succeeds B. F. 
Moore as superintendent of the Frankfort 
schools. 

WISCONSIN. 


Wisconsin has followed the example of 
New York in issuing a list of books for 
township libraries. It is conveniently ar- 
ranged, and gives notes that convey much 
information. 

MINNESOTA 
State Editor, PETE W. Ross, Morris. 

RED WING. Professor Stiles Ray- 
mond, former supervisor of music in the 
public schools of Minneapolis, was buried 
here with Masonic honors August 21. Of 
recent years he has been in the insurance 
business. Mr. Raymond was fifty-seven 
years old, having been born in Stamford, 
Conn., in 1842. 

MINNEAPOLIS. The board of educa- 
tion have finally determined to introduce 
vertical writing into the schools, and have 
adopted a text-book; several years ago it 
was decided that vertical writing should 
be used, but, because of the finances, no 
books were adopted, and now the writing 
of the different pupils is said to resemble 
an awkward squad.——tThe East Side high 
school bids, when opened, all exceeded the 
estimated $80,000, and were all rejected. 

NORTHFIELD. The citizens of this 
place recently presented President and 
Mrs. T. N. Mohn of St. Olaf College 
with a very handsome silver tea set, and 
Professor Ytterboe with an elaborately- 
engraved gold-headed cane as tokens of 
their appreciation of the work these gen- 
tlemen have done in building up St. Olaf 
and making it the official college of the 
United Norwegian Lutheran church of 
America. 

ST. CLOUD. President George R. Klee- 
berger of the state normal has recovered 
from his illness, and will take control of 
the school again at the beginning of the 
fall term: the attendance is expected to 
fall off some on account of the high quali- 
fications for entrance established by the 
normal school board this summer. The 
following is the faculty of the school this 
vear: George R. Kleeberger, B. S., presi- 
dent, psychology and science of education; 
Isabel Lawrence, methods superin- 
tendent of training school; Waite A. 
Shoemaker, Ph.D., mathematics and 
methods; George C. Hubbard, biological 
science; P. M. Magnusson, Ph.D., history, 


Breecuam’s for Stomach and Liver ills. 


Town Meeting 


should feel like 


HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi- 
ties, any conscientious member of the Board . . 

uke invesuga: Holden System for Preserving Books,” 
which greatly decreases the expense for text- 
books per annum, and thus saves the . . . 


‘Taxpayers’ Money. 


is positive proof of great economical value. 

It only costs 3 per cent of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 

50 per cent. to 100 per cent, longer. 

All we ask is a fair trial. If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 

system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result. 

We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 
States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. 

Any requests for samples. or explanation will be carefully answered. 

This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever invented. 


Box 643. 


We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield Mass. 


civil government, and psychology; 
Avery, English; 


M. D. 
B. B. James, A. M., 
physical science; Elspa M. Dopp, M. L., 
literature; W. H. MacCracken, P4d.B., 
geography: N. J. MacArthur, B. A., physi- 
cal training and mathematics; Winifred 
Kenely, drawing; Mary Helen Smith, 
music; Iver T. Johnsrud, critic in training 
school, senior grades; S. Estelle Appleton, 
critic in training school, grammar grades; 
Margaret M. Jerrard, critic in training 
school, primary grades; Sarah B. Good- 
man, director of kindergarten; Gertrude 
Campbell, librarian; Mrs. M. Corclina 
Woodward, matron and preceptress of 
Lawrence hall. 


ST. PAUL. The Children’s Home So- 
city of Minnesota are intending to canvass 
the state to secure a $10,000 fund to erect 
a building to be used as a receiving home; 
during the past quarter the society has 
placed thirty children in homes, otherwise 
provided for twenty-two, and now have 
twenty-eight in charge. The society is 
doing one of the grandest works in the 
state, and should meet with a cordial re- 
ception by the philanthropic people in all 
communities. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 


The Chehalis board of education has 
elected as its new superintendent Profes- 
sor J. S. McPhaill of Visalia, Cal., for long 
years actively engaged in public school 
work in the ‘Golden state.” Professor 
McPhaill comes strongly recommended, 
and the good people of the city of Chehal’s 
are hopeful that the successful adminis- 
tration of school affairs inaugurated by 
their former superintendent, Professor J. 
T. Forest, will be continued by his suc- 
cessor. Professor Forest assumes the 
chair of mathematics in the new normal 
school to be opened the sixth of Septem- 
ber in New Whatcom. 

Washington, for the first time in its his- 
tory, will open regularly three state nor- 
mal schools—the Cheney, located in the 
eastern, the Ellensburg in the central, and 
the New Whatcom in the western part of 
the state. All these schools, generally 
speaking, are equipped with trained and 
experienced teachers, which presages well 
as to the quality and character of the 
future teachers in our public schools. 

Whitworth College, for years located at 
Sumner, Wash., has been removed re- 
cently to Tacoma. Professor F. B. Gault, 
years ago the popular superintendent of 
the Tacoma public schools, and later 
president of Idaho University, has just re- 
cently been elected this institution’s new 
president. President Gault’s standing as 
an educator in the Northwest will give the 
institution prestige at once. 

Principal W. F. Babcock, the past seven 
years principal of the T. T. Minor schcol 
in Seattle, has recently been elected us- 
sistant city superintendent of schools of 
that city. He is an excellent man for the 
position, and his appointment will prove 
satisfactory with the teachers amore 
whom he is to labor. 

Ex-State Superintendent Bean has been 
elected superintendent of the Pullman 
schools. Up to the present, since the ex- 
piration of his term of office as state super- 
intendent, he has devoted his time to the 
improvement of his farm and fruit 
gardens. 

Many of our teachers during the present 
vacation have been spending some time fi 
California, having availed themselves of 
the cheap rate to the N. E. A. Among 
those of our state who appeared on the 
programme at the N. E. A. were Superin- 
tendent Barnard of Seattle and President 
Bryan of Pullman. Many of our teachers 


also, with many from other states, some 
coming from the far East, made vacation 
excursions to Alaska, a trip rapidly grow- 
ing in popularity on account of its smooth 
waters and wonderful scenery. 

Professor W. E. Ransom becomes ihe 
new principal at Colfax. Financial con- 
siderations alone induce him to resign his 
position at Snohomish. 

Professor W. A. Dailey, during the past 
year connected with Puget Sound Acad- 
emy, and lately elected to the principal- 
ship of the Kent schools, was united in 
marriage to Miss Agnes Johnson of Bal- 
lard the earlier part of August. 

Tacoma is enlarging its high school 
building, built one year ago, and Seattle is 
about entering upen the construction of 
one that is to cost several hundred thou- 
sand and, when firished, will aceammo- 
date 1,200 pupils. Many new grammur 
schools are being built in the larger cities 
thycughout the state, which is indicative 
of a rapidly-increasing population. 

I'vofessor D. T. Van Time of Miles 
Grove, Pa., has been appointed as the new 
svperintendent of ‘he Centralin schou!s. 
Superintendent Thompson, his predeces- 
sor, accepts the principalship of the Port 
Townsend high school. 

Fierce county, through Superintendené 
Tf. B. Dewey, issued 125 eighth-grade 
Go wcmas outside of the city of Tacoma, 
The issuance of these diplomas scem to 
serve as an incentive to pupils to remain 
in schco! longer than otherwis- 


CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO. The final meeting 
of the jury for the Phoebe A. Hearst 
architectural plan for the University of 
California was held in San Francisco 
September 1. The jury is composed of 


the following-named architects: R. Nor- 
man Shaw, England; J. Le. Pascal, 
France; Paul Wallot, Germany; Walter 


Cook, New York; and J. B. Reinstein, San 
Francisco. It will decide to which one of 
the eleven architects who were successful 
competitors at the first meeting of the 
Phoebe Hearst architectural plan jury, 
held in the Royal Museum of Fine Arts at 
Antwerp, the award shall be made. At 
the first meeting of the jury designs were 
submitted by well-known architects from 
every country in the world. Eleven plans 
were decided upon, six of which were 
drawn by architects of the United States. 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
CANADA. 


MONTREAL. Principal Peterson of 
McGill University, who left for England 
six weeks ago to consult with Lord 
Strathcona regarding the opening of the 
Royal Victoria College for Women, of 
which the latter is the founder, announces 
that Lord Strathcona will be unable to be 
present at the opening. The governor- 
general will perform the opening cere- 
monies, and the Countess of Minto has 
also promised to be present. No expense 
has been spared by Lord Strathcona, who 
has spent at least $1,000,000 up to the pres- 
ent time in preparing the college for its 
future students. The new library is not 
quite ready vet, but until it is complete the 
students will have the use of the Redpath 
library of McGill.——McGill University has 
recently received some munificent gifts, 
viz.: $1,000,000 from Lord Stratheona for 
the woman's department, the Royal Vic- 
toria College; $186,000 from the board of 
governors, to apply to current deficit ac- 
count; and an endowment for a chair of 
history from Mr. MacDonald, a prominent 
merchant. The last named, for his many 
princely benefactions to the college, has 
been recently knighted by Queen Victoria. 


PRIZE HEALTH RULES. 


Many attempts have been made from 
time to time to formulate a sanitary deca- 
logue. The most recent one is the result 
of a Parisian enterprise in 1897, offering 
a prize for the best code of hygienic rules, 
not to exceed ten in number, for the pres- 
ervation of mental and bodily health. We 
have now the result of the competition, 
which is a mere deduction from common 
sense observations rather than hygienic 
rules—a laconic statement of wholesome 
truths known and practiced ever since 
Moses’ time. The rules, translated for and 
published in the London Lancet, are as 
follows:—- 

1. General Hygiene: Rise early, go to 
bed early, and in the meantime keep your- 
self occupied. 2. Respiratory Hygiene: 
Water and bread sustain life, but pure air 
and sunlight are indispensable for health. 
3. Gastrointestinal Hygiene: Frugality 
and sobriety are the best elixir for a long 
life. 4. Epidermal Hygiene: Cleanliness ° 
preserves from rust; the best-kept 
machines last longest. 5. Sleep Hygiene: 
A sufficiency of rest repairs and 
strengthens; too much rest weakens and 
makes soft. 6. Clothes Hygiene: He is 
well clothed who keeps his body suffi- 
ciently warm, safeguarding it from all 
abrupt changes of temperature, while, at 
the same time, maintaining perfect free- 
dom of motion. 7. House Hygiene: A 
house that is clean and cheerful makes a 
happy home. 8. Moral Hygiene: The 
mind reposes and resumes its edge by 
means of relaxation and amusement, but 
excess opens the door to the passions, and 
these attract the vices. 9. Intellectual 
Hygiene: Gaiety conduces to love of life, 
and love of life is the half of health; on 
the other hand, sadness and gloom help on 
old age. 10. Professional Hygiene: Is 
it your brain that feeds you? Don’t allow 
your arms and your legs to become 
ankylosed. Dig for a livelihood, but don’t 
omit to burnish your intellect and elevate 
your thoughts. 

The winner is Dr. Decornet of Ferte- 
sur-Aube, who won over 500 selected com- 
petitors. 

There is not in the list a single new 
truth, nor an old one newly put. Yet they 
may serve a good purpose by their re- 
statement. But why a prize should have 
been awarded for that which all sensible 
persons may be assumed to know can 
hardly be explained by any one else than 
by those who awarded it.—The Sani- 
tarium, 


THE SUPPLY OF CAMPHOR. 


Scientists are already wondering where 
the world will get its future supply of 
camphor. Large quantities of the drug 
are consumed in the manufacture of celiu- 
loid, which is now largely used as a sub- 
stitute for tortoise shell, ivory, and horn. 
This has increased the demand and raised 
the price. Camphor is produced by sev- 
eral trees which differ materially in their 
habits, while other trees, closely related 
to them, do not produce the drug. Nearly 
all that is used in Europe or America is 
exported from China or Japan. A species 
of tree in Borneo produces camphor of a 
very high order, which sells for eighty 
times the price of the common article. It 
is nearly all used in China, where it is es- 
teemed as an incense. 

One species of smokeless powder re- 
quires camphor in its formation, but it has 
never been used in sufficiently great quan- 
tities to affect the market price. The trees 
from which camphor is produced grow 
slowly. Man is their greatest enemy, and 
unless efforts are made to protect the trees 
now living, and others are planted, future 
generations will have little camphor. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


ANO PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.¥. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN) JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, MARCH 30TH. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


-The September Century is a salt- 
water number. The special feature of the 
magazine is the first of a series of four 
papers in which Captain Joshua Slocum 
narrates, in a humorous and individual 
style, the story of his successful circum- 
navigation of the globe, alone, in a forty- 
foot sloop, the Spray, constructed by him- 
self. In “The Way of a Ship’’—a phrase 
borrowed from Solomon—Frank T. Bullen 
tells of the peculiarities, good or bad, of 
certain ships on which he has gone down 
to the sea. “The Atlantic Speedway,”’ 
and the possibility of making it safer, en- 
gage the attention of H. Phelps Whit- 
marsh. ‘‘Where a Day Is Lost or Gained” 
is the paradoxical title of an article by 
Benjamin F. Smith on the international 
date-line in the Pacific. The annals of 
Chinese piracy have been ransacked to 
good purpose by John 8S. Sewell, who 
writes of “The Scourge of the Eastern 
Seas’; and New England family papers 
have been turned to equally good account 
in Robert S. Rantoul’s ‘‘Voyage of the 
Quero,” the true story of how the news 
of Concord and Lexington was carried to 
King George. “Winslow Homer, a 
Painter of the Sea,” is the subject of a 
critical paper by W. A. Coffin. “An 
American Forerunner of Dreyfus” is the 
story of a gallant American naval officer 
whose life was made a burden to him, 
early in the present century, because of 
his Jewish birth and faith. The “Alex- 
ander the Great” and ‘Many-Sided 
Franklin” biographies are continued, and 
Crawford’s ‘‘Via Crucis” and Stockton’s 
“The Vizier’; and there are other papers, 
poems, and pictures that landsmen may 
prefer to the wealth of material about the 
briny deep. Price, $4.00 a year; single 
number, 35 cents. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 


—The North American Review for Sep- 
tember is in touch with the leading in- 
terests of the day. The number opens 


witb the late Colonel Ingersoll’s famous 
reply to the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field, 
which was published originally in the Re- 
view in November, 1887. This paper con- 
tains what is in all probability the fullest, 
strongest, and most eloquent statement of 
his position which the brilliant agnostic 
ever penned. The nature and extent of 
“Ingersoll’s Influence” is discussed by Dr. 
Henry M. Field. The other papers of the 
able number are: “Ex Oriente Lux: a 
Rejoinder,”’ by Archibald Little; ‘The 
Foreign Service of the United States,” by 
Francis B. Loomis, U. S. minister to 
Venezuela; “A Vindication of the Boers,” 
by a diplomat; “Legal Aspect of Trusts,” 
by Joseph S. Auerbach; ‘Progress of 
Automobilism in France,”’ by the Marquis 
de Chasseloup-Laubat; ‘American Uni- 
versities,’” by Edouard’ Rod; “The 
‘America’ Cup Race,” by the Hon. Charles 
Russell; and “Aguinaldo’s Case Against 
the United States,” by a Filipino. Price, 
$5.00 a year; single copy, 50 cents. New 
York City. 
—The leading article in Appletons’ 
Popular Science Monthly for September 
contains a very important discussion of 
the problem presented to all civilized 
countries by the prevalence of the plague 
in the East. ‘‘Tuskeegee Institute and Its 
President” is the title of an interesting 
article hy M. B. Thrasher. A number of 
illustrations add very much to the interest 
af the article. The conclusion of Apple- 
ton Morgan’s study of “Recent Legisla- 
tion Against the Drink Evil’’ seems to 
confirm his view that the result of legis- 
lative interference up to date has rather 
increased than diminished drunkenness. 
A little natural history sketch is by.W. E. 
Cram, the artist naturalist, under the title 
“Howk Lures.’ Professor H. W. Conn of 
Weslevan University contributes an arti- 
cle on “The Milk Supply of Cities.” The 
concluding article in Miss Zirngiebel’s ac- 
count of “The Teachers’ School of Science 
in Boston” contains interesting historical 
data and some good illustrations. ‘‘The 
Influence of the Weather Upon Crime” is 
the title of a curious article by Edwin G. 
Dexter. Mrs. Jeannette Robinson Murphy 
is the author of a paper on ‘‘The Survival 
of African Musie in America.” An in- 
structive account of the poisonous fishes 
which abound in West Indian waters is 
from the pen of James Macdonald Rogers, 
Under the title “Colors of 
Northern Flowers,” John H. Lovell dis- 
cugeses the prevailing colors in our North- 


ern wild flowers. “Eduard Oscar 
Schmidt,” the great German naturalist, is 
the subject of this month’s sketch. His 
portrait forms the frontispiece of the num- 
ber. The titles in the Editor’s Table are 
“An Old-Fashioned Moral” and ‘The 
Troubles of Orthodoxy.” Price, $5.00 a 
year; fifty cents a number. New York: 
D..Appleton & Co. 


-~The Magazine of Art ‘tor September 
has its usual variety of beautifully-illus- 
trated articles. Among the instructive 


papers is one on “Limoges Enamels,” by 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould. In the twelfth cen- 
tury Limoges was the chief place of the 
manufacture of enamels. Its artists were 
famous and its works of art in great de- 
mand in Europe. Snaw Sparrow treats of 
the art of George C. Haite. As a land- 
scape painter he achieved great fame. In 
his sixteenth year one of his paintings was 
hung in the Crystal palace art gallery. 
This success occurred in 1872, since when 
Mr. Haite has received four or five medals 
for the best landscapes exhibited at the 
same gallery. “The Town House,” by 
Halsey Ricardo, deals with the aspects of 
houses built in London, and says: ‘Unless 
the street is of exceptional width, the sun 
will not shine into the front ground floor 
rooms at all: On the first floor there will 
be sunshine in the morning. Now, since 
in London the drawing room is not much 
used in the morning, it would be a waste 
of good, wholesome sunshine to plan the 
drawing room looking on to the street; it 
should be at the back of the house, where 
it can look on the garden and enjoy the 
western sun. Price, $3.50 a year. New 
York. Cassell & Co. 


—One of the features of the September 
Pall Mall Magazine is an _ instructive 
article by William Archer on his re- 


cent tour of this country. Other features 
are as follows: An article by Professor 
Arminius Vambery discussing the effects 
which will be felt by Russia and the other 
powers upon the completion of the Sibe- 
rian railway; Shakespeare’s influence in 
France is discussed by W. E. Henley; 
the suppressed plates of Hogarth are writ- 
ten of by George Somes Layard, and Aln- 
wick castle is described by Rev. A. H. 
Malon, the article being illustrated. As 
to fiction, H. G. Wells contributes another 
of his stories of the future, entitled 
“Underneath, a Story of the Days to 
Come.” Gilbert Parker, E. Nesbit, and 
Charles K. Burrow each furnish a short 
story. Ella Wheeler Wilcox contributes a 
beautifully illustrated poem. Altogether 
the issue is a notable one. Price, $3.00 a 
vear. Astor court, N. Y.: The Pall Mall 
Magazine. 


—The September number of the New 
England Magazine is one of special inter- 
est. The frontispiece is a portrait of 


3ishop Berkeley. An article concerning 
him in New England is by Charles Raw- 
son Thurston, illustrated. J. L. Ewell has 
a sketch of Ezekiel Rogers, the first min- 
ister of Rowley, illustrated. Raymond L. 
Bridgman has an able paper on “The Body 
Politic of Mankind.” “Quebec,” by 
George Stewart, is finely illustrated. 
“Congregationalism in America,’’ by Mor- 
ton Dexter, ‘‘The Massachusetts Slave 
Trade,” by Lilian Brandt, and ‘‘Recollec- 
tions of an Old New England Home- 
stead,”’ by Curtis Guild, are articles of spe- 
cial value, Price, $3.00 a year; single 
copy, 25 cents. 5 Park square, Boston: 
Warren F. Kellogg, publisher. 


—The Forum for September has the 
usual able and timely articles that have 
made this magazine a power for good in 


America. It represents the thought of 
our best writers and thinkers. It con- 
tains ‘The Conference at the Hague,” by 
William T. Stead; ‘‘Washington’s Fare- 
well Address and Its Applications,” by R. 
E. Jones, president of Hobart College; 
“The People of the Philippines,” by 
Ramon Reyes Lala, a native of the Philip- 


pines; “Progress of Philosophy in the 
Nineteenth Century,” by R. Eucken; 
“Criminal Legislation by Proxy,” by 


Frank Moss; “Cotton-Spinning at Shang- 
hai,” by Charles Denby, Jr.: “A Word to 
the Next Speaker,” by a friend of General 
Henderson; “The Teacher and His 
Duties,”” by Maximilian P. Groszmann; 
“Indian Famines,” by Sir William H. Rat- 
tigan; “The Problem of an American 
Marine,” by Captain William W. Bates; 
“Voting-Machines vs. the Paper Ballot,” 
by Frank Keiper; “Agricultural Progress 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


FOR USE AS TEXT-BOOKS, FOR SUPPLEMENTARY KEADING, 
AND FOR THE TEACHER'S AND STUDENT’S PRIVATE USE. 


ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 


BEST BOOKS 


te 


The practical, common-sense character of this. 


Practical Elocution 

By J. W. Snormaker, A.M. 
book has given it the largest sale on record of 
any similar work. 

Most books on Elocution set forth some indi- 
vidual system, An elocutionist employs a method 
of his own; he gains a reputation, and he writes 
a book which embodies that method, 

It is the 


ject. It can be as successfully used by the 
average teacher of reading as by the trained 
elocutionist. 


300 pp., cloth, leather Lack, $1.25. 


Advanced Elocution 


e 

By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER 


This volume, designed to meet the wants of the 


| careful study and observation covering an ex- 


more advanced students, is the outgrowth “¢ 


tended period of practical work in the classroom 
and on the reading platform. 

No new and untried theories are given | 
but the wealth of thought as found in Austin, 
Rush, Darwin, Delsarte, Engel, Brown, and 
other writers has been crystallized, arranged 
and adapted to meet the wants of the student 
of the ‘‘ new elocution.” 


400 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 


Slips of Speech 


By Joun H. Becurer 


Who is free from occasional * slips of speech,” 


philosophical, fresh, novel, and winning, and 
written in an interesting and chatty style. 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


Not so with * Practical Elocution.” } 
fruit of actual classroom experience —a prac- 
tical, common-sense treatment of the whole sub- | 


/Handbook of Pronunciation 


By Jouy,H. Brcnren - 


This volume contains over five thousand care- 
fully selected words of difficult pronunciation, 
alphabetically arranged. In addition to the co- 
pious list of words of ordinary use. many geo- 


scientific, and technical terms of difficult pro- 
nunciation are given, 
Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 


Astronomy : 
The Sun and His Family 


and who weuld not like to be reminded of them 
ina quiet and friendly way? Here is a i\ittle vol- 
ume for just this purpose. It is practical and 


By MacNair Wricur 


The author has made the subject of Astronomy 


ments which produce days, seasons, years, tides, 
eclipses, etc. Few books contain as much yvalu- 
able matter, so pleasantly packed in sv smalla 
Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


space. 


Botany: 
The Story of Plant Life 
By Jutta Wricut 


This charming little book is divided into twelve 
chapters, each adapted to a month of the year, 
and devoted to plants that are in evidence duriny 
that month. The treatment of root, stem, leaf, 
flower, seed-pod, and fruitare pleasing and prac- 
tical, The subject of Botany is thoroughly cov- 


ered, in an easy conversational way that is most 
interesting as well as instructive. 


The Story of the Iliad 
The Story of the Odyssey 
The Story of the Aeneid 


Handsomely Bound 
Each, $1.25. 


These three books give to young readers all the prominent features of 


the great epics of Homer and Virgil, in simple 


prose form and in language 


that makes them delightful and instructive books for supplementary reading 


e as Charming as a fairy tale,and any one who reads 
this book will have a clear and comprehensive 
view of the chief facts concerning our solar sys- 
tem. She shows how worlds are born, the re- 
lations and distances of planets, and their move- 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 
CLASSIC STORIES 
By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A. M., 
Supt. of Philadelphia Public Schools. 
Profusely Illustrated 


SPECIAL RATES FOR INTRODUCTION 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
923 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


and the Wheat Problem,” by B. W. Snow; 
“Recent Events in the Transvaal,” by 
Thomas R. Dodd; ‘The Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum,” by Dr. W. P. Wil- 
son, director of the museum; and “The 
Younger Russian Writers,” by A. Cahan. 
Price, $3.00 a year. ‘New York: The 
Forum Publishing Company, 111 Fifth 
avenue. 


—A page of pictures of “Attractive 
Decorations for the Schoolroom” is shown 


in the Ladies’ Home Journal ‘for Septem- 
ber. The pictures are from photographs 
submitted in response to the prize offer 
made by the Journal a short time ago. 
The page is timely, and presents many 
new ideas for making the schoolroom 
cheerful. 


—To the September number of Cassell’s 
Magazine Miss Dora M. Jones contributes 


a very interesting illustrated article on 
“Bayreuth and the Wagner Festival.” 


—It is officially announced that, with 
its September number, the price of Har- 
per’s Magazine will be reduced from 
thirty-five to twenty-five cents. It is also 


announceé that during the coming year 
this magazine will have stories from Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and Rudyard Kipling. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 

$4.00 for September; 

85,00 a year.” New York. for September; tern.s, 
Lippincott’ | 

for September ; terms, $1.00 


The Century Magazine f 
yi 2 or ; 
year. New York. 
Catholic World for er ; 
New York. 
Appletons’ Popular Science M 
ber; terms, $5.00 a year, New Youn! 


The Chautauquan for September; terms, $2.00 a 


terms, 


terms, 


Meadville, Pa 

St. Nicholas tor September: . 

year. New York. 
Kindergarten Review for September; terms. 


“= a Springfield, Mass. 
e Forum for Se : 
ptember; terms, $3.00 a year 
The Coming Age for Se ; 2.00 ¢ 
The Quiver for September; 
Cassell & Co. 
‘assell’s Magazine for Se 15 
a New York. 
e Homiletic Review tor September; terms 
$3.00 a year, New York. rok 


terms, $1.50 a year 


New England Magazi ma 
$3.00 a year. agaaine for September; ter 


Boston, 
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Some New Books. 


Clay Medeling for Schools 


Elementary Studies in Chemistry 
Elements of Civil 


The Government of Municipalities.. ........... hes 
A Gentleman from the Ranks...... ..............06+ 
Topic Manual of American History.................. 


Author. Publisher 


cé. 
Speer. Ginn & Co., Boston. $ .60 
Douglas. G. P, Putnain’s Sons, N. Y. 1.50 
Rayner. ot 1,00 
Torrey. Henry Holt & Co,, N.Y. 1,25 
Peterman. American Book Company, N.Y. .60 
Bridgman. _ Pilgrim Press, Boston. 


G. & Merriam, Spr’gfi’d, M’ss. 


Forman. Harper & Bros., New York. 

King. F. A. Stokes Company, ss 1,25 
Warwan. D. Appleton & Co., sie 1,25 
Thomson. “ 6 3.50 
— The Macmillan Company, N. Y. -60 
Smith. Potter & Putnam Company, N. Y,— 
Brown. J.8. Company, NY. 
Morley. Cassell & Co., New York 10 
DeAmicis. Laird & Lee, Chicago. 1,25 
Viymen. Schwarz, Kirwin, & Fauss, N. Y. — 


DR. J. J. BURNS. 


J. J. Burns of Defiance, O., is one of the 
most honored educational leaders of Ohio, 
second only to Dr. E. E. White in the 
years of great activity and substantial ser- 
vice and honors. They are the only state 
superintendents, prior to this decade, who 
are at the front educationally to-day. At 
Dayton, Canton, and Defiance, especially, 
Mr. Burns has added steadily to his repu- 


tation, while his direction of the Ohio 
Reading Circle for the past eighteen years 

from the organization—has been = as 
great service as any man has ever done 
the state educationally. 

Mr. Burns is a delightful public speaker 
and a fascinating conversationalist. He 
has come into his inheritance of honors 
through some tribulation. He was born 
in Licking county, O. His father was a 
Methodist preacher of much prominence 
in the state. 

In 1857 Mr. Burns went to Mississippi 
to teach. He had one of the best positions 
in the state, and had married there when 
the unpleasantness of 1861 occurred. He 
was too closely allied with the South by 
that time to get away if he wanted to, and 
he was not certain that he wanted to if he 
could. Things went from bad to worse 
until at length it was a question whether 
men would enlist in such service as they 
chose, or be conscripted and sent to fill up 
old regiments, and Mr. Burns and other 
leaders in Natchez made up a Mississippi 
battery and saw service until taken pris- 
oners and were parolled. Then he and 
his wife came North, and he began teach- 
ing in Maryland, but soon came back to 
Ohio, beginning in a very humble way in 
Belmont county. It was not long before 
he took his place among the leaders, 
where he has been for thirty years. 


PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar is one of the 
very clever writers of the day. His sto- 
ries of Dixie land are probably the best 
short stories in the negro dialect that have 


been written. As studies in human na- 
ture, as delicacies for literary dessert, and 
as gems of dialect they are charming. 
The New England Magazine for August 
had two of its best contributions from his 
pen. Dunbar was a colored boy running 
an elevator at Dayton, O., when he began 
writing fugitive verses. To-day he is rec- 
ognized as a literary man of unusual 
ability. Such a man does more for his 
race than can be done by a million colored 
votes in the South. 


TO TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS. 
Williams & Rogers take pleasure in in- 
forming ourreaders that they have secured 
a commodious guite of offices, Nos. 418, 419, 
and 420 Townsend building, Broadway 
and Twenty-fifth street, New York City, 
for the better accommodation of their 
Eastern business. They invite teachers 
and others to make their office headquar- 
ters when in New York, and will be 
pleased to extend any courtesy which will 
add to the pleasure of future visits to the 
metropolis of the nation. Williams & 
Rogers, New York, Rochester, Chicago. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. é4lst and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


It is difficult to keep pace with the at- 
tractive new publications of the Prang 
Educational Company. The Prang Plati- 
nettes are the latest addition, and will be 
found of great value in the schoolroom. 


Macmillan & Co., New York, have is- 
sued since June 1 thirteen editions of 
“Richard Carvel’; that is to say, 100,000 
books have been sold since publication. 
Another edition is now on the press. 
The story has been reviewed in practically 
every newspaper which pays attention to 
the literature of fiction, and discussion has 
begun as to the place Mr. Winston 
Churchill shall take among writers, the 
quality of whose work has carried it be- 
yond national lines. 


Webster’s International Dictionary is to 
be preferred for its wisely chosen vocabu- 
lary, from which useless and unauthorized 
words have been excluded, for its modern 
spelling, for its concise and carefully- 
worded definitions, for its quotations il- 
lustrating the use of words, for its excel- 
lent appendices, and for numerous other 
points of merit. Its universal use in the 
schools and colleges indicates the high es- 
teem in which it is held by educators. 
This dictionary is the one great standard 
authority recommended by college presi- 
dents, school superintendents, and other 
educators, and has proved itself invaluable 
to school teachers, professional men, and 
self-educators. 

Pronunciation is indicated by the ordi- 
nary diacritically marked letters used in 
the schoolbooks of the country, the sounds 
of which are taught in the public schools. 
It is the educator’s favorite, and is com- 
mended by educators and philologists al- 
most without exception. The definitions 
clear and explicit, the different meanings 
are given in the order of their develop- 
ment, the pronunciation is indicated by 
the ordinary diacritical marks taught in 
the public schools. It is the safe guide 
of all who would speak and write the Eng- 
lish language correctly. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASHINGTON 

Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, over the 
picturesque Blue Mountains via Hagerstown 
and Antietam, and through the historic Shen- 
andoah Valley to the unique caverns of Luray, 
thence across the rolling hills of Virginia to 
Washington is the route of the Pennsylvania 
railroad personally-conducted tour which will 
leave Boston September 15. Rate, including 
hotel expenses, admission to the caverns, car- 
riage drives, etc, $35. Itinerary of D. N. 
Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington street, 
Boston. 


MISCELLANY. 
“Only a strip of sunshine; 
Cleft by rusty bars, 
Only a patch of azure, 
Only a cluster of stars; 
And you who judge so harshly, 
Are you sure the stumbling stone 
That tripped the feet of others 
Might not have bruised your own?” 
From ‘The Prison Mirror.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
bcen used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
rcmedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. 26 cents a bottle. 

Sons of great men all remind us 

We may make our lives sublime, 

And with papa’s push behind us 

We can get there every time,—Ex. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


placing her were evidently disappointed. 


place to her, but we were certain of the fit, and 
when they met they were convincedof it. That FOR 


S8tructor in English 


elected within twenty-four hours. It takes care and system to do this work safely, 
but we are usually successful, No one has to write, stop 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENOY..... 


THA NK YOU for not bothering me with notices of places I did not want or could not get, writes Miss 
office 1 Margaret T. Lynch, announcing her election in New Rochelle at | day She came to this 

bE nee spring to register, and convinced us that she could do Superior work. Mont 
not hear from us. Just betore school closed she wrote a humorously dismat letter, saying my high hopes of 
Geeta 4. d A week later Superintenaent Young described just the teacher he 
and we said, * This is the Just woman.’ We mentioned no one else to b m, and had mentioned no other 


8 passed away and she 


NOT is our way of doing business. Under ita teacher 
may wait a long while, but when his place comes 


be i by get it easily. President Cooper of Baylor University wrote last week fora professor of mathematics. 
@ telegraphed descri ption of a single man. Reply came to send him at once, and also to nominate an in- 
We telegraphed one man, who declined, and another who > BOT and the latter was 


OTHERING ME 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 136 Auditorium Bulting 


CHICACO, Ill. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teacners 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without anal ie 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


The Albert 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 

B. F. CLARK 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 


MERICAN : : 


ing yourself. 


ON SHORT NOTICE we fill many desirable 


most successful, year. 
Address 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 
best schools in the West....... 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


positions during the fall and winter months. Central 
If not desirably located, write fully concern. Music 
This is our fourteenth, and Hall 
. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGU. 


introduces Ww Colleyes, 
Schools, and Families 


a nd FO R E 1 Cc Ni superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess 8,'0o! 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuuton, . . 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free! 


4 Ashburton Pi, Boston. 


730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Blidg., 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King &t., West, Toronto. 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Century Biug., Minneoapuiis. 


n Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


ay C. A, SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


AGENCY 


WM. O. PRATT, Manage» 


rience or special preparation for teaching wanted 


with successful ex 

for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the Nationa) 

Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mow. | The HOME TEACHERS’ AGENC 


NEEDS MORE TEACHERS, both 
men and women, for present calls. 
If you must know chances before 


enrolling, it will investigate your record if you send your claims, references (not testimonials), 
and twenty-five cents to it, at......... .... 352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. 


SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET. 


MARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. ¢ 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

3 Kast 14th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington BSt., 


Recommends su teachers. Our recommend. 
ations have weight with schoo!) officials. 


al AM TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wante ST. Louis, Mo. 


‘Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


| WwW HEN writing to advertisers please mention 


the ** Journal of Education,’’ Boston. 
Xx x 
x Interior Decoration Of 
x value to teachers 
interested 
of Schoolhouses. x 
x in the IX 
x artistic decoration X| 
iA By WALTER GILMAN PAGE, Artist, of their A 
Vv Member of Boston Schoo] Committee. schoolrooms. vi 
Paper. Price, 26 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
x ix 
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RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


Regular Single Numbers, Paper, 15 cents, net, postpaid, 


Books from the Riverside Literature Series 


——- IN USE IN THE —— 


Public Schools of Newport, R. I. 


FOR CLASS READING AND STUDY. 


Nos. Paper. 


Grade, 
I, Riverside Primer and K 25S 
It. & Hiawatha Primer. Cloth only. 4 40 
Scudder’s Fables and Folk 47, 48 30t 
Verse and Prose for Beginners in Reading. 59 15* 
VI. Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair; True Stories from New 
Hawthorne’s Little Daffydowndilly, Biographical Stories, ete. 29, 10 30+ 
John Burroughs’ Sharp Eyes, and Other Papers......---.+++ +++: 36 15** 


- 19, 20 30+ 


VIII. & IX. Franklin's Autobiography . 
51, 52 301 


Irving's Essays from the Sketch nett. 


Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 60, 61 30) 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village, The Traveller, etc....... 68 15* 
Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, Under the Old Elm, ete,.......- 30*, 15 301 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol and The Cricket on the Hearth. .. 57, 58 30+ 


ALSO BOUND IN CLOTH, *25 cents. ** Nos. 28 and 36 also in one volume, 40 cents. *** Nos. 7, 8, 9 also 


in one volume, 50 cents. f Also in one volume, 40 cents. §30 cents. 


A descriptive circular giving the table of contents of each number of 
the RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES toll he sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston. 11 East 17th St., New York, 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Easy 


TO 


JACKSON TYPEWRITER SELLING CO,, 


17 Federal Street, Boston. 


Normal Help Series. 
New Books for Teachers and Normal School Classes. 


Child Study Record. | | The First School Year, ly 


By THEO. B. Noss months, and suitably correlated, No primary teacher should be 


without it. Price, postpaid, 80 cents. 
Recommended by leaders in the 7 
child - study movement. The Seventh School Year, By A. 
Pric ES Tee Similar in plan to the above. 
rice, postpaid, 25 cents. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


Published by SraAreE NORMAL ScHooL, California, Pa. Address the Principal, THEO. B. NOSS. 


Every School and Teacher Should Own 


Webster’s International Dictionary 


of ENGLISH, Biography, Geography, Fiction, etc. 
STANDARD AUTHORITY of the U.S. Supreme Court, ail 
the State Supreme Courts, the U, S. Government Printing Office, and 
of nearly all the Schoolbooks. Warmly commended by State Super- 

intendents of Schools, and other Educators almost without number. 


@ 
WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Charles W. Eliot, i, | D.. President of Harvard University, Says: a 
“The International isa wonderfully compact storehouse of accurate information.” 


Next to the International, and Useful for Everybody is 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 


This isa NEW BOOK—the latest and largest of the abridgments 
of the International, It has a sizable vocabulary, complete defini- 
tions and adequate etymologies. It has over 1100 pages and is richly 
illustrated. Size 7x 10x 25-8 inches. A valuable feature of its 
appendix is a Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases, giving as 
nowhere else the correct pronunciation of the Scottish dialect. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., Columbia University, New York, says: 
he Collegiate Dictionary is first class in quality and admirably adapted for everyday use. 


WEBSTER'S 


COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARIES EXCEL in the ease in which the eye finds the word 
sought; in accuracy of definition; in effective methods of indicating pecemeesen in 
terse and comprehensive statements of facts and in practical use as working dictionaries, 


Specimen pages of both books with full descriptions will be sent on application. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


STUDIES FOR LETTERS 


BY FRANCES BENNETT CALLAWAY ¢ 

Cloth, 160 Pages, 50 Cents ¢ 

ON this book are given the latest and most polished forms of business and social $ 
letters, with helptul advice as to writing the best letters. Of great value, also, é 
are the suggestions given to help the student fi!l his mind with fresh, original ideas, @ 
and awaken such letter-writing faculties as memory, sympathy, judgment, and inter- @ 
ested attention. It is the only text-book of letter-writing ever published which lays @ 
special stress on character as revealed in letters — on the mo/¢cve back of the form @ 
— which teaches characteristic rather than mode/ letter-writing. ‘ 
The book is divided into two parts. Part I. contains a careful and thorough + 
discussion of the art of letter- writing, besides much valuable information not to be ry 
found in any similar work. The impression studies, which form a distinctive ‘ 
feature of the book, are given in this part. Part II. contains a large number of é 
carefully selected letters. The book is printed on a fine grade of ant'que paper, r 
and is handsomely bound in cloth. 
A sample copy of the work will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher or schoo! ¢ 
officer, for examination, on receipt of 35 cents. $ 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers 
New York Rochester, N. Y. Chicago 


For Schools or Home Study. Spelling, Letter Writing, Type 
| / writing, English, Shorthand, Commercial Law, Pocket Di 


She idol 
tionary, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, and -Business Practice 
hol: sit Civ 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. Address, 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK CO., 422 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(EH ON APPLICATION 
FREE ATION. 
A copy of ‘‘The Natural Method,” October issue, will be sent free to all who are interested 
in teaching or learning German and French and apply to STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
OF N.Y. CITY, 27 East 44th Street, New York. 


Publishers. 


YOUNG MEN 


Of good character wanted to learn Telegraphy, 
RK. R. Bookkeeping, and Typewriting. This is en- 
dorsed as the most systematic and only perfect 
institution of its kind in the United States. We 
assist all graduates to a position. No vacations. 
We pay teachers a commission of ten dollars for 
every student entering this institution through 
their influence. Write for catalogue. 


MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Oshkosh, Wis, 


Microscopic Mounts and Plant Material 
FOR TEACHERS OF BOTANY. 


Microscopic Preparations of all kinds. 

Pressed Plants to represent all groups. 

High School Botanical Set, $20.00. This set con- 
sista of 45 micros ‘opie mounts and 17 card mounts, 
with duplicate material, and illustrates all groups 
of plants from lowest to highest. 

Send stamp for price list, 


THE ITHACA BOTANICAL SUPPLY CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 


English Composition Teachers, Clergymen, 


* Writers, Clubwomen, 


SyStematic course by mail. Harvard me thod, Free trial. 
Celtificate given. MSS. criticised, 
eow WM. H. ITAWKINS, Cambridge, Mass. 


Teache srative 


rium Blag., Chicago, lll. 4,000 positions filled. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and ‘address 7 
which he would like the paper sent. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St:, Boaton. 


Have you an 
assured 


you try for 
government posi- 


and the kinds 


which you can chovee, to 
to insure your ge tting’ on the list after 
you have applied? 

The Government of the United States 
is the best of employers. Fair compen- 
sation, regularity of payment, reason- 
pee sure tenure, tasks not too diffe ult, 
and hours not too long, offer strong at- 
tractions to young persons of both sexes 
who have nosettledincome, Manyenter 
Government e Spe nd the ir spare 
hours in studying law or medicine, or 
finance, and save enough from their 

salaries to start in a professional or 
career. 

We have just published a book from 
whichanye may learn just what 
is necessary and what unnecessary in 
| his studies for an examina- 
tion; anc 2at hischancesare,all things 
considered, for making his way into the 
Civil Bervice, and staying there. The 
title of this book is ** Mow to Prepare 
for a Civil Service Examination; 

ith Recent Questions and An- 
It contains all information 
which any candidate would require to 
prepare for any competitive office under 
the Government, and ine ludes a “Ten 
Weeks’ Course of Study,” in the form of 
questions actually asked at recent ex- 
aminations, with the correct answers to 
them, Besides the technical require 
menta, it also covers all the eleme ntary 
branche ‘8, like arithmetic, spelling, pen- 
manship, ‘ge ography , letter writing, civil 
government, etc., etc., 80 that one who 
masters this’ course of study would not 


only pass well an examination for a gov- 
ernment position, but would be sure of 
preferment over other applicants for a 


clerkship ina busine 88 house, 


cLoTH—$2.00 Postpaid—560 paces 


Another book free (Quick at Fic 
ute yures)i 
you mention this px tpe r when orde 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
13-14 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 


volbooks of « all publishers at one store 


ONIWERSITY 
PUBLISHING 


43-47 East 0th St., 


COMPANY#s: e New Yorke 


UG 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Psychology of Reasoning, 


By ALFRED BINET. 


Open Court Publishing Co., 


324 Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5* Ave. NY. CO. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Lafayette College 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy, and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 


istry. Annual Commencement June 2ist. Fal! 
term begins September 14th. 


F or Catalogues address the Registrar. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven C olleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar 


NORMAL SCHOO LS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MU sie Special 

Course for Su iors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil met!) 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Direc stor, Potsdam, N.Y 


} ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train 
ing of Bs hers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. circular and further particulars app|y 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Bost. 
G. H. BARTLETT. Principe! 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASs 
For women only. Especial attention:‘is ca!!e( 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address ‘!¢ 
Principal, WwW P. BEOK WI"! 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIE LD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8, CHAPtN, Princ}: 


GUTE N NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THompPson, Princi})*! 
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